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INTRODUCTION 


This  story  of  the  Mormon  settlement  of  Card- 
ston  is  as  accurate  as  it  can  be  told  from  the 
records  still  available.  Those  sturdy  pioneers 
were  unaware  that  the  daily  events  of  their  sim¬ 
ple  lives  were  making  history  but  they  were  con¬ 
scious  only  of  carrying  out  a  mission  entrusted 
to  them.  Unfortunately,  the  function  of  church 
historians  was  not  the  recording  of  history  - 
making  events  but  was  the  compiling  of  minutes  of 
meetings.  Mormon  records  are  meagre  end  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  man  is  dimmed  by  the  passing  years.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  has  been  necessary  to  accept  a  few 
facts  recalled  by  the  pioneers  to  he]n  fill  gaps 
in  the  pieces  that  have  been  put  together  to  make 
the  story  complete. 

The  whole  field  of  Mormon  history  in  Alberta 
comprises  two  quite  distinct  periods  with  a  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  them  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  first  period  was  one  of  exploration, 
colonization  and  consolidation.  This  was^ followed 


. 
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by  an  era  of  economic  development  and  expansion. 
About  that  first  period  nothing  has  been  written 
but  there  are  a  number  of  sources  containing  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  other.  It  is  hoped  this  thesis 
will  preserve  some  of  the  unwritten  part  of  the 
history  of  Southern  Alberta  that  might  otherwise 
be  lost  in  the  years  to  come. 

To  Mr.  J.  Y.  Card,  unquestionably  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  in  the  town  of  Cardston  and  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  Canadian  mission,  I  am 
greatly  indebted  for  the  unstinting  help  and  trust 
he  has  placed  in  me  to  tell  this  story  exactly  as 
it  happened,  without  prejudice  to  his  family  or 
people.  Access  to  the  diary  of  his  illustrious 
father  was  possible  only  through  the  kind  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Card. 

To  Mr.  Stirling  Williams,  Church  Recorder,  faith¬ 
ful  temple  worker  and  early  educationist  of  the  col¬ 
ony,  I  feel  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  contin¬ 
ued  co-operation  in  locating  and  verifying  the  facts 
needed  in  this  narrative.  The  introduction  to  the 
Temple  Record,  which  he  has  written,  is  a  fine  pipce 
of  work  but  nqturally  it  is  colored  by  his  zeal  for 
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the  Church.  Without  his  assistance  it  is  not 
likely  I  would  have  found  all  the  story  which  is 
to  follow. 


Not  all  of  the  living  pioneers  still  resident 
in  Alberta  have  been  interviewed  but  most  of  them 
have.  To  them  is  offered  my  thanks  for  their 
interest,  encouragement  and  help.  The  list  which 
follows  has  been  compiled  according  to  the  year  in 
which  the  settlers  arrived  in  the  colony,  ^he  in¬ 
formation  was  supplied  from  memory  by  prominent 
pioneers.  It  has  been  checked  as  far  as  possible 
for  completeness  and  accuracy. 

1887  -  J.  Y.  Card 

Henry  Matkin  and  wife 
Stirling  Williams 
Jane  E.  W.  Bates 
Mary  Layton 
Orson  Daines 
Jonathan  E.  Layne 

1888  -  Will  Hudson 

Nellie  Pitcher 
John  Firman 

1889  -  Enoch  Jensen 

Emma  Cook 
Grace  Hatch 
Mrs.  Fred  Burton 
Charlie  Firman 

1390  -  Annie  Steed 

Andrew  W.  Hlnman 
Sadie  Webster 
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1893  ~  Will  Sheffield  and  wife 

Edwin  Leavitt 
Edward  Leavitt 

1894  -  Lib  Hovev 

Mach  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Southern 
Alberta  can  be  found  in  the  following  editions 
of  the  Lethbridge  Herald: 

June  19,  1937  -  Cardston’s  60  Year  Jubilee 

Dec.  11,  1947  -  Lethbridge  Herald's  40th  Anni¬ 
versary 

July  20,  1949  -  Magrath  Golden  Jubilee 

June  25,  1949  -  Macleod  75th  Anniversary 

At  the  time  of  the  Cardston  Golden  Jubilee  in 
1937 ,  the  pamphlet,  "Picturesque  Cardston  and  En¬ 
vironments"  by  N,  W.  MacLeod,  was  reprinted  by  the 
Cardston  News  and  circulated.  It  contains  «  very 
brief  history  of  Cardston  1886-1900  and  is  also 
i] lust rated , 

A  souvenir  boolr  was  printed  during  Magrath 1  s 
Golden  Jubilee  July  24-26,  1949.  In  it  can  be 
found  part  of  the  early  history  of  irrigation  in 
that  district  together  with  sontp  of  the  historical 
highlights  of  the  town. 

The  b^st  source  of  information  on  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Cardston  is  the  Card  journals.  Thnsp  are 
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at  present  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  temple 
in  Cardston  but  how  long  they  will  remain  in  that 
repository  is  unknown.  In  the  will  of  C.  0,  Card 
the  custody  of  the  journals  was  entrusted  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  now  resident  in  the  United 
States.  The  diary  has  been  turned  over  to  J.  Y. 

Card  temporarily  in  order  that  Stirling  Williams 
might  use  it  to  write  the  introduction  to  the 
Temple  Record.  Progress  on  the  work  has  been  very 
slow  because  of  Mr.  Williams1  declining  years  and 
the  pressure  of  the  temple  work  with  which  he  is 
entrusted.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  he  has 
completed  only  the  years  1886  and  1887,  The  future 
of  the  journals  is  not  settled  but  it  seems  likely 
that  this  single,  existing,  historical  record  of 
the  Mormons  will  eventually  find  its  way  back  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  Although  it  is  known  that  at  least 
three  other  brief  records  were  kent  by  different 
pioneers,  no  trace  can  be  found  of  these  diaries  by 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  wrote  them.  The  real 
value  of  the  journals  themselves  is  onen  to  question. 
There  are  too  many  incidents  of  an  intimate  nature 
for  the  books  to  be  made  available  to  the  publi c 
through  the  medium  of  a  museum.  From  the  description 
which  follows,  it  wi 1 1  be  seen  that  few  people  would 
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care  to  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  reading 
all  of  the  diary.  The  -writer  has  read  each  one 
of  the  volumes  and  extracted  every  bit  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  he  considers  of  historical  value. 

Since  a  few  of  the  original  volumes  are  missing 
and  cannot  be  found,  the  twenty-one  remaining 
books  do  not  represent  a  continuous  record.  All 
of  the  books  were  written  in  longhand  and  most  of 
them  are  in  pencil  that  is  faint  and  blurred  after 
sixty-three  years  since  the  first  were  composed. 

All  of  the  books  are  of  pocket-size  except  three  so 
it  is  likely  Card  carried  them  on  his  person  until 
each  one  was  completed.  There  are  three  large 
books  of  size  eight  by  ten  inches,  fifteen  medium¬ 
sized  ones  four  by  seven  inches  and  three  small  ones 
size  three  by  six  inches. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Card  always  carried 
one  of  the  journals  in  his  pocket,  indications 
suggest  that  he  did  not  make  daily  entries  except 
for  special  occasions.  There  are  postings  for  every 
day  but  often  he  would  write  un  the  book  for  as  long 
a  time  as  a  week  to  ten  days  in  arrears.  However, 
he  was  faithful  in  the  work  and  seems  never  to  h^ve 
trusted  his  memory  so  far  as  to  make  the  record  un- 
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reliable.  His  frankness  in  reporting  personal 
matters  indicates  that  the  journals  were  never 
intended  for  the  public  to  read.  Although  de¬ 
ciphering  the  writing  was  a  laborious  task  and 
the  long  discourses  on  religious  matters  at 
Church  conferences  were  burdensome,  yet  the  story 
of  the  founding  of  the  Lee's  Creek  colony  was  so 
captivating  that  the  reading  of  the  diary  cover¬ 
ing  the  first  few  years  was  a  sheer  delight. 

With  the  advancing  years  Card's  interests  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  religion  which  fired  all  his 
thoughts.  His  journal  became  so  filled  with 
religious  discourses  that  the  events  of  the  colony 
seem  to  have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  founder.  For¬ 
tunately,  other  sources  had  picked  up  the  chain  of 
events  and  have  left  us  with  a  fairly  complete 
picture  of  the  Mormons  in  Alberta. 
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CHAPTER  .  I 


MOTIVES  BEHIND  THE  EMIGRATION 


To  the  Mormon  people  June  1.  1887?  is  the  date 
from  which  the  history  of  Cardston  begins  and  to 
that  date  they  have  given  the  name  "Pioneer  Day". 

It  was  precisely  at  ten-thirty  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  mentioned  that  the  outfit  of  Charles  Ora 
Card  in  company  with  those  of  John  A.  "roolf  and 
George  L.  Farrell  reached  the  Alberta  border  at  a 
point  seventeen  miles  due  south  of  Cardston  on  the 
Milk  River  Ridge.  A  stope  cairn  now  stands  on  the 
crest  of  a  small  hill  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
west  of  the  spot  where  the  outfits  camped  that  day 
in  a  heavy  rain.  This  stout-hearted  little  group 
was  part  of  the  advance  guard  of  a  migration  that 
was  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  history 
and  economic  development  of  Southern  Alberta.  Their 
destination  had  been  selected  as  a  point  on  Tee's 
Creek  adjacent  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  Blood 
Indian  Reserve  where  they  planned  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  "Zion  in  the  North". 
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One  might  well  ask,  "What  motives  could,  have 
prompted  these  emigrants  to  leave  the  security  of 
established  homes  to  pioneer  in  a  frontier  land 
under  a  foreign  government?”  Many  answers  have 
been  proffered  and  the  loudest  cry  has  been  "po¬ 
lygamy",  Some  hasten  to  offer  "economic  pressure", 
others  suggest  "social  dissatisfaction  and  unrest". 
One  will  hear  "desire  to  share  in  cheap  lard".  Fere 
it  is  "religious  zeal",  there  it  is  "church  di- 
rection"  and  other  explanations  could  be  recounted 
but  one  motive  only  promoted  this  Mormon  flight. 

Not  only  was  the  male  head  of  every  family  in  the 
first  migration  subject  to  arrest  upon  sight  under 
the  Edmunds -Tucker  Blytf  for  practising  polygamy,  but 
"spotters"  had  revealed  the  whereabouts  of  these  men 
to  the  United  States  marshals  who  were  doing  their 
best  to  apprehend  the  men  in  question.  There  was 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  assemble  and  migrate 
in  a  group  as  had  been  planned.  Word  was  flashed 
about  prjvat^ly  and  wagons  left  independently  just 
"headed  north".  Occasionally  outfits  met  on  the  way 
and  travelled  together  but  for  two  months  after  the 
first  wagon  driven  by  A.L.  Allen  reached  Lee’s  Hreek 
on  May  1,  1.887,  other  outfits  straggled  into  the  new 
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settlement.  The  first  emigrants  were  unquestionably 
fleeing  from  arrest  and  many  others  who  feared  pros¬ 
ecution  followed  in  their  wake. 

On  the  subject  of  polygamy  more  than  anything  else 
the  Mormons  have  been  grossly  misunderstood.  It  has 
heaped  persecution  upon  their  heads,  brought  disrepute 
upon  their  name,  has  placed  a  venomous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  has  caused  them  to  flee  from 
their  homes  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  their . worldly  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  has  formed  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
their  church  that  present  day  Mormons  prefer  to  leave 
closed.  However,  it  can  be  said  without  any  fear  of 
correction  that  the  Mormons  of  Alberta  do  not  and  have 
not  practised  polygamy  in  this  province  at  any  time. 

It  does  remain  a  religious  tenet  in  their  church  be¬ 
cause  the  doctrine  was  given  to  them  by  revelation  in 
which  they  believe,  but  its  practice  has  been  suspended 
by  a  church  manifesto. 

The  revelation  concerning  plural  marriage  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. (I) 'by  Joseph  Smith 
and  is  printed  in  Bancroft's  Works,  Volume  xxvi  (2^ 

(1)  This  book  is  a  compilation  of  a1!  the  revelations 
of  Joseph  Smith. 

(2)  Bancroft  H.H.  -  West  American  History  Vol.  XXVI  p. 
376#  Tor  a  spirited  defence  of  the  principle  of 
polygamy  see  Bancroft  p.  375~395» 
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Polygamy  was  first  practised  by  Joseph  Smith  in 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  in  1841:  (3)  later  by  the  apostles 
of  the  Church  in  1843  (4)  and  it  was  announced  to 
the  Saints  at  large  by  Brigham  Young  at  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1852  (5)  with  instructions  to  begin  living 
the  doctrine  at  once,  Rrom  that  time  it  was  openly 
practised  by  the  Mormons  until  discontinued  with  the 
manifesto  announced  by  President  Til  ford  Woodruff  on 
Sentember  24,  1890,  and  ratified  by  a  general  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Mormon  Church  October  6,  1890,  (5) 

The  controversy  between  the  Mormons  and  their 
neighbors  over  polygamy  was  both  long  and  bitter. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  government  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  three  bib  is.  President  Lincoln  too'-  stems 


(3)  Bancroft  F.H,  Tbid.-  p.l62  -  This  is  the  date 
authorized  by  the  Church  but  since  Joseph  Smith 
was  known  to  be  inquiring  of  the  Lord  on  the 
matter  as  early  as  I83I,  it  is  likely  that  he 
began  the  practice  of  polygamy  nrior  to  1.841  . 

(4)  'T’he  recorded  date  for  the  revelation  concerning 
plural  marriage  is  July  12,  1843,  Tt  was  the 
last  revelation  received  by  the  prophet,  one 
which  exonerated  him  from  difficulties  in  which 
he  found  himself  with  his  wife.  The  privilege 
was  passed  along  to  the  twelve  apostles  only. 

(5)  Fisher,  Vafdis  -  The  Chil  "i  -  ted 

from  the  condensation  in  Reeders  Digest,  r,Tny 
1940,  p.  166. 
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to  abolish  the  practice  by  the  Anti-Polygamy  Bill 
in  1862  but  the  administration  of  his  policy  was 
left  to  successors  who  found  it  more  convenient  to 
leave  the  Mormons  to  themselves  than  to  enforce  the 
bill .  In  the  next  twenty  years  a  controversy  de¬ 
veloped  which  became  nation-wide  in  its  proportions 
and  vitriolic  in  its  intensity.  This  culminated  in 
the  passing  on  March  22,  1882,  o^  the  Edmunds  ^>ct 
which  was  intended  to  stamp  out  the  practice  among 
the  Mormons  in  Utah  and  the  surrounding  states.  For 
anyone  living  in  polygamy  the  penalties  were :  dis¬ 
franchisement,  a  fine  not  exceeding  '4goo.on5  and  im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  three  years.  A  fine  of 
B300.00  and  six  months  imprisonment  was  imposed  for 
cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman.  Polygamists 
and  believers  in  this  doctrine  were  denied  permission 
to  act  as  jurors.  (7)  This  law  was  enforced  with 
vigor.  Between  1882  and  1884  twelve  thousand  persons 
were  disenfranchised.  (8)  Hundreds  of  others  v/ere 
prosecuted  and  many  of  them  languished  in  jail  rather 
than  forsake  the  women  they  had  taken  into  wedlock, 

(7)  Bancroft,  H.H.  -  Ibid.  -  p.  683. 

(8)  Bancroft,  H.H.  -  Ibid.  -  p.  687  -  from  sneclal 
Report  Utah  Commission  18H4,  n.  18. 
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In  1884  all  municipal  and  other  officers  were  su¬ 
perseded.  Every  elector  was  required  to  swear  he 
was  not  living  with  more  than  one  wife.  C-overnor 
Murray  went  so  far  as.  to  "recommend  that  the  leg¬ 
islature  be  abolished,  and  that  Utah  be  placed 
entirely  under  the  control  of  a  commission  to  be 
selected  by  the  President,  not  as  was  done  with 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  to  reduce  its  inhabitants  to  the 
condition  of  serfs."  (9) 

» 

Further  legislation  in  the  form  of  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  Law  of  1887  increased  the  penalties.  In 
addition,  certificates  of  all  marriages  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  filed  in  the  offices  of  Probate  Courts, 
the  judges  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  government. 
The  Church  was  dissolved  as  a  corporation  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  instructed  to  wind  up  its  affairs. 

By  the  time  of  the  migration  to  Canada,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  polygamy  had  become  most  hazardous  to  all 
Mormons  and  those  who  did  live  with  plural  wives  were 
under  constant  threat  of  arrest  by  the  federal  au¬ 
thorities.  This  is  the  neriod  of  Mormon  history  ren- 

(9)  Bancroft,  H.H.  -  Tbid.  -  p.  690. 
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erally  referred  to  as  the  "underground" .  Many 
Mormons  scattered  their  families  about  Utah  and  in- 
surrounding  states:  some  faced  the  courts  and  paid 
the  penalties;  others  went  into  hiding  and.  hoped  to 
escape  capture.  "Spotters",  who  were  generally 
apostates  or  political  enemies  of  the  Mormons,  were 
very  active  in  "tipping  off"  the  marshals  regarding 
the  whereabouts  of  polygamists.  The  leaders  of  the 
Church  especially  were  hunted  so  that  men  like 
Charles  Ora  Card,  President  of  Cache  Valley  Stake, 
could  not  call  their  lives  their  own.  Church  busi¬ 
ness  had  to  be  conducted  in  secret  meetings  and  the 
continuance  of  private  business  was  impossible,  A 
new  home  in  a  new  land  had  become  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  for  many  and  the  Church  was  anxious  that 
such  a  place  be  found  with  all  possible  expedition. 

The  fact  that  the  first  Mormons  to  settle  in  Al¬ 
berta  were  polygami sts  probably  had  an  imnortant 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  colony.  Tt 
meant  that  the  foundations  of  Mormon  settlement  were 
laid  by  a  very  select  group.  Tt  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  every  Mormon  was  permitted  to  practise 
plural  marriage.  To  take  a  second  or  successive  wife, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Church 
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officials,  who  had  to  be  convinced  that  the  man  in- 
question  was  not  only  one  of  upright  character  but 
possessed  the  necessary  ability  to  assume  the  ad¬ 
ditional  financial  responsibilities  entailed.  Thus 
it  was  from  the  best  stock  in  the  Mormon  Church 
that  the  first  settlers  came.  Not  only  the  men 
but  the  wotaen  were  a  select  group.  Since  only  one 
wife  could  be  brought  to  Canada,  the  one  chosen  was 
always  the  best  qualified  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  colony.  C.  0,  Card  had  four  wives: 
Sarah  -J.  Birdno  who  had  started  divorce  proceedings 
against  him,  Sarah  J.  Painter,  Livonia  and  Zina  Y. 
Card.  The  last  mentioned,  a  very  talented  woman, 
was  a  daughter  of  Brigham  Young  and  had  a  sixteen 
year  old  son,  Stirling  Williams,  from  her  first 
marriage.  Over  twenty-five  years  of  invaluable, 
faithful,  selfless  service  proved  the  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  Zina  Y.  C^rd  to  assist  in  the  building  of 
the  "Zion  in  the  North",  Thus  it  was  from  a  very 
select  group  of  men  and  women  that  leadership  in  all 
phases  of  activity  was  forthcoming  for  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Mormon  colony. 

Although  the  initial  migration  to  Canada  consti¬ 
tuted  a  f  1  i  ght  from  the  cl  utches  nf  the  TTni  t.pd 
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States  authorities,  and  although  many  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  who  followed  chose  exile  in  Canada  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  standing  trial  in  corrupt  courts,  some 
were  impelled  for  other  reasons  to  seek  homes  in 
the  new  settlement.  In  the  first  thirteen  years 
at  Cardston  there  quite  porbably  were  many  who  came 
for  reasons  like  those  of  the  writer's  grandmother. 

Her  husband  had  died  leaving  her  with  a  family  of 
nine  small  children.  Tn  1895  she  drove  unescorted 
across  the  plains  from  Hogan  with  a.  prairie  schooner, 
a.  light  wagon  and  a  democrat  to  take  up  land  end 
give  her  family  a  start  in  a  growing  country.  Obvi¬ 
ously  not  all  the  Mormons  were  fugitives. 

Let  us  examine  the  economic  factors  that  might 
have  influenced  the  emigrants  of  1887  bo  l3p  .  By 
the  year  1362  all  available  land  had  been  taken  up 
in  Utah,  the  population  of  which  reached.  173,121  by 
1883.  The  land  was  dry  and  marginal  so  th  >t  only 
intensive  farming  combined  with  irrigation  could 
make  it  productive.  We  find  that  by  1380  Mormon 
settlements  of  considerable  si  ge  had  be^n  established 
i  n  Idaho  ('3,205),  Ari gone ( 1 , 338 ) ,  Nevada  (Bon )  jWnshl  ng ton 
Territory  (234),  Colorado  (241 ),  California  (1,131), 
Wyoming  (491),  Montana  (5‘4),  Iowa  (3  4),  Nebraska 


. 
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(208),  and  New  York.  (200).  (10)  Apparently  many 
Mormons  had  experienced  economic  pressure  causing 
them  to  move  from  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  and  build  up 
new  colonies. 


In  1849  there  were  in  Utah  17,000  acres  tilled 
which  yielded  a  crop  of  130,000  bushels  of  cereal 
grains.  Land  sold  generally  at  -*6.50  an  acre. 

Figures  are  available  for  the  year  1883,  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  not  a  good  one.  There  were 
then  215,000  acres  under  the  plow  and  the  land  value 
had  risen  to  025  -  $100  an  acre.  The  cereal  cron  for 
that  year  was  2,818,000  bushels.  In  addition  there 
were  over  100  sawmills,  95  mining  projects  (  mining 
was  second  in  importance  only  to  milling  ),  25  tan¬ 
neries,  1,143  miles  of  railroad  and  a  manufacturing 
industry  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000, 
(11)  Agricultural  products  more  than  sufficed  local 

^\OS>t  o  t 

needs  and  no  reliable  market  was  available.  In. these 
respects  Utah  compared  favorably  with  the  older  states 
on  the  Pacific  slope. 

A  frontier  country  in  Canada  with  a  transcontinental 
railway  and  a  future  as  bright  as  the  settlers  cared 


(10)  Bancroft,  H.H.  -  Ibid.  -  p.  690 

(11)  Bancroft,  H.H.  -  Ibid.  -  p.  693 
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to  make  it,  must  have  made  a  strong  appeal  to  many 
who  were  only  a  generation  or  two  removed  from  some 
of  the  finest  pioneering  stock  in  the  United  States. 
The  turn  of  the  century  witnessed  the  full  play  of 
these  economic  factors  on  emigration  to  the  Canadian 
mission  in  the  decade  which  followed.  Alberta  was  a 
land  of  golden  opportunities  beckoning  to  prospective 
immigrants  and  many  Mormons  answered  the  call. 


' 


. 
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CHAPTER  IT 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  CANADIAN  MISSION 


For  twenty-five  years  every  magor  event  and 
activity  in  the  Lee's  Creek  colony  was  overshadowed 
by  the  pervading  personality  of  its  founder,  Charles 
Ora  Card.  Of  necessity  the  first  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Alberta  Mormons  reads  almost  like  his  bi¬ 
ography.  He  was  founder,  patriarch,  counsellor,  or¬ 
ganizer,  financier,  land  agent,  and  most  important  of 
all,  the  spiritual  leader  of  his  people.  For  these 
reasons  he  was  honored,  respected  and  loved  by  a 
people  who  had  implicit  faith  in  their  "divinely- 
chosen"  leader. 

C,  0.  Card  v; as  born  on  November  5?  1839,  in  Ossian 
Township,  Alleghany  County,  New  York.  Ris  parents 
were  Cyrus  1,7 il liam  Card  and  Sarah  Ann  Tuttle.  These 
good  people  were  industrious,  thrifty  and  of  Pioneer¬ 
ing  stock  and  like  many  such  they  soon  sought  newer 
country  in  St.  Joseph  County,  ichi.gan,  where  they 
remained  for  three  years.  As  a  boy  Charles  attended 
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the  schools  of  the  district  end  aided  his  father  in 
the  many  tasks  incident  to  building  a  home  in  the 
wilderness.  The  family  returned  in  1852  to  New  York 
State  where  better  facilities  for  education  were 
available.  Tn  1856'  having  received  the  gosoel  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day-Saints  the 
family,  like  all  others  of  the  "blood  of  Israel", 
was  anxious  to  join  the  Saints.  They  started  ’”pst 
and  eventually  arrived  at  Farmington,  Davis  County, 
Utah,  where  they  resided  another  three  years.  The 
boy,  Charles,  developed  towards  manhood  in  a  frontier 
life  of  arduous  toil  and  distressing  hardship. 

Handcart  companies  were  organized  under  direction 
from  Hrigham  Young  to  assist  immigrants  with  little 
means  to  transport  their  meagre  belongings  across 
the  plains  and  mountains  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

"/hen  the  wooden  cart  was  completed,  the  noor  convert 

Cav~4  //^ 
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of  oxen  and  a  wagon  in  the  first  two  divisions  of 
these  handcart  companies  in  charge  of  Edmund  Ellsworth 
and  Daniel  p.  /fcArthur  with  whom  they  travelled  a 
as  Florence,  Nebraska.  At  this  point  the  companies 
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were  separated  and  his  father's  outfit  went  with  the 
first  division  under  the  leadership  of  Ellsworth. 
Although  he  was  a  mere  boy  of  sixteen,  Charles  Ora 
Card  shared  all  the  tasks  of  the  men  by  standing 
guard  and  serving  as  a  hunter  to  provide  buffalo  •-’eat 
for  the  company  from  the  large  herds  which  at  that 
time  roamed  the  plains.  The  women  and  children  were 
usually  taken  across  the  streams  by  those  peonle  with 
wagons.  To  hasten  the  task,  he  with  others  would 
often  assist  by  carrying  the  weaker  ones  ^c-oss  upon 
their  backs.  On  the  way  across  the  plains  his  father 
and  unfile  were  sick  for  several  weeks  and  th°  boy  h-^d 
to  care  for  both  families,  "looking  after  the  oxen  °nd 
doing  the  chores  necessary  in  camp  life.  In  ^ept-mber 
of  1856  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  was  reached  in  safety. 

After  three  years  the  Card  family  decided  to  me.  be 
Cache  Valley  its  permanent  home.  Tn  the  fall  o^  1059 
Charles  v/as  sent  on  ahead  to  construct  a  cabin,  ^ho 
family  followed  in  the  spri ng  and  became  pioneer-  in 
what  is  now  the  thriving  temple  city  of  Logan.  C.  0. 
Card  was  active  in  all  the  duties  of  frontier  life  and 
for  some  four  years  ho  served  as  one  of  the  minute  men 
under  that  great  colonizer  Colonel  Thomas  E •  ^icks. 
These  men  had  to  be  prepared  on  a  motaent's  notice  to 
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protect  the  settlers  against  raiding  parties  of 
Indians . 

Busy  as  he  was  eking  out  a  livelihood  in  this 
frontier  country,  Card  found  time  to  improve  his 
mind,  by  attending  school  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  settlement  at  Ogden.  Not  only  was  he  train¬ 
ing  for  future  service  in  the  Church  but  this  ed¬ 
ucational  advantage  was  soon  put  to  use  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath  schools  of  Cache  Valley  where  he  served  as  a 
teacher,  ward  superintendent  and  first  assistant  to 
the  stake  superintendent  for  fifteen  years.  He  was 
not  without  missionary  experience  either.  'With 
William  Hyde  of  Logan  he  travelled  in  the  states  of 
New  York,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  during  the  winter  of  1871-?  where  he  saw  many 
of  the  old  friends  and  acquaintances  he  had  known  in 
his  youth. 

Card  had  considerable  business  experience  gained 
through  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  Cache  Valley.  Together  with  his  father 
he  established  a  sawmill  on  the  Logan  River  south  of 
the  town.  Card  was  one  of  those  assisting  in  the 
flour  milling  industry  in  the  capacity  of  director 
of  the  Central  Mills  at  Logan,  and  was  also  a  share- 
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holder  and  promoter  of  the  U,  0.  Store  on  Hain 
Street,  From  1873  to  1877  he  was  superintendent 
of  construction  in  the  building  of  the  Logan 
Tabernacle,  a  fine  stone  structure  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  edifice 
the  building  of  the  Logan  Temple  was  begun  and  Cord 
was  again  selected  as  the  man  best  qualified  to 
carry  out  this  important  task-.  The  erection  of 
these  two  important  structures  engaged  his  best 
energies  during  eleven  years  of  the  prime  of  his 
life  and  afforded  an  invaluable  traiv ing  for  the 
role  he  was  later  to  play  in  the  progress  of  his 
Church, 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  his  ability,  enter¬ 
prise  and  zeal  for  church  work  would  Te^d  Cord 
upwards'  through  the  ranks  of  the  Church  j.r  Cache 
Valley,  After  serving  for  five  years  as  second 
counsellor  to  'President  William  F.  Ur  st. m,  CU  rles 
Ora  Card  was  called  to  bo  the  Stake  President  in 
1884,  an  office  which  he  held  with  credit  and  dis¬ 
tinction  until  his  release  in  l8oO  when  he  took  up 
permanent  residence  ir  Alberto. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  September  1886  that  a 
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chain  of  events  was  set  in  motion  that  eventually 
had  far-reaching  consequences  for  the  development 
of  this  province.  President  Card  paid  a  visit  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  seek  advice  or  how  to  avoid  arrest 
on  charges  of  polygamy  and  cohabitation.  Lot  only 
was  his  name  on  the  wanted  list  of  the  United  States 
marshals  on  the  count  stated  but  his  estranged  wife. 
Sarah  -I.  Bird.no,  was  causing  him  endless  embarrass¬ 
ment  by  revealing  his  whereabouts  to  the  marshals  at 
every  opportunity,  Tt  was  not  safe  for  hi™  to  aprear 
in  the  daylight  or  to  be  seen  for  any  length  of  time 
in  any  one  locality. 

When  about  September  1  Card  obtained  an  audience 
with  President  of  the  Latter-Day-Snint  Church,  "ohn 
Taylor,  who  v/as  also  in  hiding,  and  explained  the  co™- 

lari  ^ 

promising  position  in  which  he  found  himself  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cache  Valley  Stake,  he  was  told  no+  to  go 
south  into  Old  Mexico,  but  to  make  a  trip  or  explora¬ 
tion  into  the  north  country.  Th^r«,  if  possible,  Card 
was  to  find  a  place  suitable  for  planting  a  colony  of 
those  suffering  under  what  the  Mormons  ohnso  to  ca 1 1 
M  the  hand  of  legalized  persecution  M .  This  was  a 
great  surprise  to  Card  who  had  thought  only  of  gdn.ng 
to  Mexico.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  set  about 


. 
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with  his  usual  zeal  to  carry  out  the  task  as  out¬ 
lined  . 

The  determined  efforts  of  apostates  and  others 
to  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  President  Card 
culminated  in  his  capture  and  arrest  on  duly  26, 
1886,  while  he  was  having  dinner  in  the  home  of 
his  v/ife  Sarah  J.  Painter,  near  Logan,  After  com- 
nleting  his  meal  Card  left  peaceably  in  the  company 
of  Deputy  Marshal  Exum  who  set  out  with  his  pris¬ 
oner  for  the  nearby  railway  station.  News  of  the 
arrest  spread  rapidly  throughout  Logan  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country, 

T’’hen  Card  and  his  escort  arrived  at  th»  station, 
a  milling  crowd  of  people  had  gathered  to  say  fare¬ 
well  to  their  beloved  leader  and  to  watch  his  depar¬ 
ture.  When  he  boarded  the  train  and  took  his  sent 
beside  the  marshal,  Card  noticed  a  ?rev  gelding 
tethered  to  a  telegraph  pole  not  far  away.  Just  ^s 
the  train  was  about  to  depart,  Card  asked  permission 
to  get  a  drink  of  water  at  the  end  of  the  coach  and 
the  request  was  granted,  he  walked  forward,  sev¬ 

eral  people  came  into  the  pjsle  between  the  prisoner 
and  his  captors.  Card  obtained  his  drink  and  then 
strolled  to  the  open  door.  The  train  started.  Card 
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stepped  to  the  platform,  dropped  from  the  train  and 
fled.  As  he  raced,  for  the  horse  he  had  noted,  a 
mighty  shout  arose  from  the  crowd  -  their  leader  had 
been  delivered  from  the  hands  of  his  captors. 

Aroused  by  the  shouting,  the  marshals  looked  for 
their  prisoner  first  at  the  end  of  the  car  and  then 
at  the  crowd  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  big  grey 
horse  bounding  away  with  their  erstwhile  captive. 

They  rushed  to  the  conductor  and  demanded  that  the 
train  be  stopped.  Although  he  was  a  non-Mormon,  the 
conductor  smiled  blandly  and  replied,  "Gentlemen, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  follow  Mr.  Card  but  this  train 
does  not  stop  between  stations." 

Card  circled  through  south-west  Logan  until  he 
was  no  longer  noticed,  dismounted  and  tied  up  the 
horse.  He  took  to  the  brush  skirting  the  Logan  River 
and  remained  in  hiding  until  darkness  enabled  him  to 
find  refuge  with  friends  and  send  a  message  to  his 
family  that  he  was  safe. 

For  the  next  five  weeks  Card  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
main  in  absolute  hiding.  In  such  towns  as  Hyde  Park, 
Providence,  Hyrnm  and  Paradise  he  was  concealed  by 
friends  with  whom  he  dared  spend  only  a  few  days  e-»ch. 
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In  these  brief  sojourns  he  was  often  accompanied  by 
his  faithful  wife,  Zina  Y.  Card,  whom  he  had  married 
in.  June  1384.  They  travelled  by  night  over  the  canyon 
roads  seeking  refuge  in  Weber  and  Bear  Lake  Counties. 
Their  tried  and  true  friends  always  gave  them  a  hearty 
welcome  but  there  was  never  a  moment's  security  be¬ 
cause  the  authorities  often  searched  the  premises 
which  they  had  vacated  only  a  few  hours  before. 

These  were  indeed  trying  times,  yet  Card  and  his 
family  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  they  had  been  pre¬ 
served  from  trial  and  imprisonment.  He  had  still 
another  important  mission  to  fulfil  which  was  to  keep 
his  name  ever  remembered  and  honored  as  the  founder 
of  the  Mormon  colonies  in  Alberta. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  EXPLORATION  TRIP  TO  CANADA 


The  establishment  of  a  haven  of  refuge  in  Canada 
was  to  be  undertaken  in  two  stages.  First  an  ex¬ 
ploring  party  was  to  investigate  possible  locations 
in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  When  the  site  was 
chosen,  an  advance  party  would  follow  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  permanent  settlement.  This  was  as 
far  as  Card's  initial  instructions  carried  him  and 
as  will  be  seen  later,  he  expected  his  mission  to 
end  when  these  tasks  had  been  accomplished. 

Late  on  the  ni^ht  of  September  14,  1886,  C.  0. 

Card  left  Logan  with  Elder  J.  W.  Hendricks  to  begin 
his  historic  mission.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Bishop  William  Hyde  of  Logan  who  was  to  return  with 
the  team  and  wagon  when  once  the  party  had  reached 
American  Falls.  After  driving  all  night  they  arrived 
at  Washakie  where  they  expected  to  meet  Bishop  Isaac 
E.  Zundel,  the  third  member  of  the  exploring  party. 
The  last  mentioned  had  left  independently  for  reasons 
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unknown  but  failed  to  make  the  rendezvous.  An 
Indian  by  the  name  of  James  Brown  was  employed  to 
seek  for  Zundel  while  the  v^agon  par  try  continued  to 
Samaria  to  avoid  any  pursuit  by  the  United  States 
marshals  still  searching  for  Card,  after  his  spec¬ 
tacular  escape  from  their  custody  only  a  short  time 
before.  Card  reports  that  the  patty  prayed  for 
direction,  to  find  Zundel  and  were  answered  when  an 
unknown,  man  rode  up  and  gave  information  of  his 
whereabouts  t 


With  the  party  assembled,  more  rapid  progress  was 
made  and  an  Indian  farm  at  the  head  of  Bock  Creek 
was  reached  where  they  were  treated  kindly  by  Indian 
Sim  who  considered  the  Mormons  as  brothers,  (I)  ^he 
party  made  Warm  Creek  the  fourth  day  where  they  ^ound 
a  Mormon  settlement  and  then  drove  on  to  American 
Falls.  They  entrained  at  night  and  were  again  under 
the  close  scrutl  ny  of  th°  conductor  who  eyed  the~i  ps 
if  they  were  desperados.  On  the  fifth  day  they 

(T)  According  to  the  Book  of  :'ormon  T.ehi  emigre  l  ed 
from  Palestine  to  America,  in  600  a.D.  From  T,ehi 
descended  two  tribes,  one  or  which  was  the  km- 
ani tes  or  North  American  Indians,  and  the  other 
was  the  Nephites  who  were  annihilated  by  the  for¬ 
mer  tribe.  Mormon  was  the  lost  historian  of  the 
Nephites  ond  it  was  his  set  of  reonrds  nn  rrolrien 
plates  that  Joseph  Smith  is  renortnd  t.o  hnve  found 
on  the  hill  Cumorah  In  New  York  State, 
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arrived  at  Huntington.  Oregon,  having  covered  a 
distance  of  301  miles.  It  was  now  necessary  to 
transfer  to  the  road  of  the  Oregon  Navigation 
Company  over  which  they  travelled  200  miles  to 
Armatilla,  Washington  Territory.  It  was  another 
ISO  miles  to  Spokane  where  the  little  band  stayed 
at  the  Keystone  Hotel.  Here  they  report  that  al¬ 
though  it  was  Sunday  they  found  "business  as  usual". 
A  purchase  of  five  horses,  pack  saddles,  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  was  made. 


As  evidence  of  the  complete  faith  of  these  men 
that  they  were  performing  the  Lord’s  service  and 
that  He  was  looking  after  their  welfare,  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  is  taken  from  C.  0.  Card's  diary  dated 
September  21,  1886: 


"We  heard  someone  come  upstairs  and  hold  a  con¬ 
versation  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  was  within 
a  few  feet  of  our  room  but  Brother  J.  W.  Hendricks 
and  T  went  to  sleep  again  being  very  weary  and  had 
lost  so  much  sleep  during  the  past  week.  But  Brother 
Zundel  remained  awake  and  heard  the  party  speak  of 
the  'renegade  Mormons',  and  demanded  admittance  to 
our  room  but  was  refused  by  the  landlord  until  day¬ 
light.  Brother  Zundel  came  to  my  bedside  and  related 
the  above  and  I  told  him  to  go  back  to  bed  and  li  st.en 
further  which  he  did  but  could  only  hear  parties 
whispering  and  could  not  understand  what  they  said. 

As  I  lay  reflecting  over  the  probabilities  of 
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being  arrested  in  the  morning,  the  thought  struck 
me  to  ask  the  Lord  to  cause  the  party  or  parties 
to  sleep  long  enough  for  us  to  pack  up  and.  get  out 
of  the  way.  We  all  exercised  our  faith  in  this 
direction.  We  got  up  one  at  a  time,  went  downstairs 
and  all  three  went  out  south-west  on  the  river  and 
prayed  again  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  in 
our  efforts  to  continue  our  way  and  at  nine-thirty 
A.  M.  we  were  on  our  way  with  three  saddle  ponies 
and  four  pack  horses  carrying  our  belongings." 

Bishop  Zundel  was  partially  recovered  from  an 
illness  that  had  caused  a  delay  on  the  previous  day. 
The  journey  was  resumed  on  a  route  following  Spokane 
Creek  to  Lost  Creek.  As  often  happened  on  the  trip, 
they  were  misdirected  and  had  to  camp  at  an  Indian 
farm  near  Chewelah.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  party  reached  Colville  and  the  Columbia  Riv¬ 
er  two  days  later  where  they  found  seven  or  eight 
Chinamen  working  a  placer  mine.  A  search  revealed 
Brown's  ferry  which  they  employed  to  transport  their 
outfit  across  the  river  at  Marcus  at  what  was  known 
as  "the  Old  Mission".  This  service  cost  them  the 
sum  of  seven  dollars. 

The  party  then  rode  up  the  Kettle  River  (Nehol-a- 
piskwa)  and  at  nine  thirty-five  A.M.  on  September  29 
they  crossed  the  line  into  British  Columbia,  where 
only  a  stone  cairn  marked  the  border.  Card  swung  his 
hat  and  shouted,  "Tn  Columbia  we  are  free  I" 
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continued  on  to  the  Canadian  customs  house  and  found 
that  irrigation  had  made  possible  the  growing  of 
potatoes,  onions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  turnips  and  cucumbers. 

Their  journey  led  them  on  up  the  Kettle  River  to 
Rock  Creek  which  they  now  fallowed.  Card  reports 
that  the  only  good  land  had  already  been  t=ken  up  by 
ranchers.  At  another  Canadian  customs  they  found  tho 
agent,  Mr.  T.  C.  Haynes,  farming  in  a  very  crude  man¬ 
ner  with,  the  work  all  done  by  Indians  and  the  whites 
engaging  exclusively  in  stock  raising.  He  also  records 
that  flour  was  C6.00  a  cwt.  or  twice  tho  price  it  had 
been  at  Marcus.  Stock  cows  were  #28  to  and  milk 
cows  a  head,  ^he  Mormons  were  required  to  nry  dutv 
of  #>?8  on  their  outfit  before  enterin'7  Canada.  From 
Spokane  they  had  covered  a  distance  o^  206  miles  all  of 
which  had  been  through  wooded  country. 

October  3  was  a  Sunday  and  a  day  of  rest  for  the 
little  Mormon  band.  Card  notes  in  his  diary  that  not 
a  cross  word  had  .boon  spoken  in  the  party  an  to  th  t 
time.  He  describes  a  country  of  lakes  and  streams 
where  he  watched  the  Indians  spearing  large,  red  salm¬ 
on.  The  whites  he  found  to  be  indolent  and  mixing 
readily  with  the  Indians  upon  whom  they  had  a  vory  bad 
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influence.  The  climate  was  like  that  of  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  it  was  too  dry  to  grow  anything  without 
irrigation  but  the  land  was  all  taken  up  anyway. 

The  journey  led  the  party  to  Pentaction  (Pentaken) 
a  small  Indian  village  and  to  the  Ellis  Ranch,  owned 
by  one  of  the  cattle  kings  of  British  Columbia, 
they  rode  up  Mission  Valley,  they  shot  a  deer  to  provide 
fresh  meat  for  the  party.  At  this  point  they  encoun¬ 
tered  an  old  mountaineer,  a  Mr.  MacDonald  from  Montana. 
It  was  on  his  advice  that  Card  fixed  upon  Alberta  as 
the  destination  and  thereby  determined  the  whole  future 
of  the  Mormon  colony  in  Canada. 

The  party  continued  up  Mission  Valiev  where  they 
saw  many  fruit  trees  and,  as  before,  they  found  the 
land  all  taken  up  in  large  holdings,  from  Wood's 
Lake  they  travelled  on  to  Priest's  Valley  at  the  head 
of  Okanagan  Lake,  wprp  the  Mormons  had  a  most  unex¬ 
pected  experience.  'they  came  to  the  farm  of  a  dissi- 
pated  rancher  named  I, arson  who  was  determined  to 
destroy  himself  and  become  free  or  worldly  cares. 

Card  and  his  companions  were  able  to  talk  him  out  of 
the  plan  for  the  time  being  at  least  and  left  him  in 


a  sober  condition 
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The  route  now  took:  them  down  the  Salmon  River 
towards  Kamloops  and  Card  complained  that  the  land 
was  still  held  by  monopoly.  They  reached  the 
Thompson  River  on  October  11  where  Card  took  the 
stage  for  the.  eighteen  miles  into  Kamloops.  It  was 
decided  to  sell  the  horses,  keep  the  equipment  and 
entrain  for  Calgary,  The  fare  is  recorded  as  $26.10 
each  and  $9.30  express  charges  were  paid. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  October  they  reached  Calgary 
in  a  severe  snowstorm.  The  cost  of  good  horses  and 
wagons  was  found  to  be  generally  above  their  means 
but  they  did  secure  a  pair  of  bay  bronchos  and  a 
second-hand  wagon.  In  the  snirit  of  the  occasion 
they  named  the  horses  "Brit”  for  British  Columbia 
and  "Bert"  for  Alberta.  With  their  meagre  possessions 
in  an  old  wagon  drawn  by  a  skittish  team,  the  three 
men  set  off  in  a  southerly  direction  in  search  of  a 
suitable  location. 

Of  the  Calgary  area  they  report  the  country  to  have 
been  sparsely  settled  but  the  soil,  was  ri  ch  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  good  grass.  High  River  was  reached  on  the 
second  day  In.  the  teeth  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  sleet. 
Here” Card  saw  wheat,  oats  and  barley  that  had  been 
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grown  without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  but  as  before 
all  the  land  was  under  lease.  Continuing  south 
they  inspected  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mos¬ 
quito  Creek  and  along  Willow  Creek  to  its  junction 
with  the  Old  Man  River.  The  land  here  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  good  but  the  climate  was  more  to  the 
liking  of  the  Mormons.  They  drove  through  Macleod, 
then  only  a  police  barracks,  and  on  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Waterton  (Kootenay)  River  and  the  Belly  River. 

The  party  v/as  much  imnressed  with  this  country  and 
the  settlers  reported  mild  winters.  They  saw  good 
wheat  and  oats  that  had  been  raised  on  the  Belly 
River  flats  by  the  Blood  Indians.  This  area  was  in 
the  heart  of  Indian  country  with  the  Peigans  located 
on  a.  reserve  to  the  west. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Standoff  the  team  went  lame 
from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  land  so  it  became  nepps- 
sary  to  halt  for  two  days.  They  drove  south  across  the 
Blood  Reservation  to  the  point  where  Tee ' s  Creek  flows 
into  the  St,  Mary's  River  about  three  miles  n^rt.h-east 
of  the  present  site  of  Cardston.  This  country  they 
viewed  with  much  favor.  Continuing  south  the  party 
came  to  the  North  West  Mounted  Police  barracks  on  the 
St,  Mary's  River  where  a  kind  recepl Loi 
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for  them.  Card  and  his  companions  had  seen  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  them  that  the  right  locality  had 
been  found,  even  if  an  exact  site  had  not  been 
decided  upon.  The  first  phase  of  the  mission  was 
completed . 

On  October  26  the  party  struck  out  for  home. 

The  return  route  took  them  to  the  North  ' ri 1 k  River 
where  they  crossed  the  boundary  into  on tana .  They 
forded  the  South  Milk  River  at  Cut  Bank  and  Two  [ed- 
icine  Streams  and  went  on  to  the  Peigan  Agency  all 
in  the  first  day.  The  party  then  continued  by  way 
of  Birch  Creek,  Dupuyer,  ^eton  River,  Choteau  and 
Fort  Shaw  to  Gorum  on  the  north  ban!-  of  the  lissouri 
River  where  they  struck  the  n ew  grade  of  the  nntana 
Central  Railway,  As  it  was  learned  that  some  or- 
mons,  namely  Orson  Smith  and  his  railroad  camp,  were 
in  the  Prickly  Pear  Canyon,  Card’s  party  turned  back 
to  look  for  them.  They  drove  via  Flat  Cre^k,  Dear¬ 
born,  Rock  Creek,  Carterville  and  the  Prickly  Pear 
Canyon  to  the  railroad  grading  cnmo  of  Orson  Smith. 
The  latter  had  been  a  counsellor  to  Card  in  Cache 
Valley.  Needless  to  say  they  received  a  hearty 
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Card  rested  and  made  a  written  report  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Taylor  concerning  his  explorations.  The  funds 
of  the  party  (2)  were  completely  exhausted  so  Orson 
Smith  and  S,  F.  Allen  went  through  the  camp  for  con¬ 
tributions.  Mormons  are  famous  for  the  unstinted 
help  they  provide  willingly  for  their  fellow  church¬ 
men  so  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  a  sum  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  was  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  sending 
Hendricks  and  Zundel  the  rest  of  the  way  home.  On 
November  2  the  three  men  parted  comoanv  but  it  was 
indeed  a  sad  occasion  because  in  their  travels  together 
they  had  become  very  much  attached  to  each  other ^ 

Card  remained  at  the  camn  to  await  the  acceptance 
of  his  report  and  to  receive  further  instructions  from 
President  Taylor  for  his  second  task  of  establishing  a 
settlement  in  Alberta.  November  5  was  Card's  forty- 
seventh  birthday  and  he  spent  his  time  writing  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  faithful  parents  whp  had  reared  him  to 
respect  God  and  obey  His  Laws.  Within  a  week  everyone 

(2)  It  is  reported  that  the  cost  of  the  exploration  in 
Canada  was  $600.00  which  was  contributed  largely 
by  Card  and  the  rest  by  private  subscriptions  of 
interested  parties.  The  Church  did  not* put  money 
into  the  colony  until  the  Church  ranch  was  pur¬ 
chased  a  number  of  years  later. 
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but  Allen,  Smith  and  Card  had  left  the  camp  to  return 
to  their  homes.  The  long-awaited  letter  arrived  on 
November  12  accepting  the  report  and  granting  permis¬ 
sion  for  Card  to  return  home  at  his  own  peril  if  he 
deemed  it  wise  to  do  so.  The  next  day  Card  set  off 
for  Helena,  Montana,  and  overtook  the  party  which  had 
left  ahead. 

For  two  days  he  travelled  with  the  party  but  then 
pushed  on  ahead  to  Dillon,  Montana,  and  took  the  train 
for  Preston,  Idaho.  In  his  camp  dress  and  with  his 
face  clean-shaven  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
Card  was  not  recognized  even  by  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  on  the  train.  By  the  seventeenth  of  No¬ 
vember  his  long  journey  was  ended  for  on  that  day  he 
reached  Logan  and  was  reunited  with  his  family  and 
parents . 

It  was  necessary  to  continue  in  absolute  hiding 
during  the  next  few  months  that  Card  stayed  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  part  of  his  mission  had 
been  completed  successfully  but  there  still  remained 
the  much  larger  task  of  organizing  and  establishing 
the  colony  in  the  new  "Zion"  h^  had  discovered  in 
Alberta . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EMIGRATION  OF  THE  SAINTS  TO  ALBERTA 


For  the  next  six  months  Card  carried  on  his 
activities  from  places  of  hiding.  Secret  meetings 
were  held  at  night  and  from  them  the  Church  busi¬ 
ness  was  conducted  for  the  Cache  Valley  Stake. 

Early  in  December  Card  wrote  to  President  Taylor 

to  obtain  instructions  concerning  his  v/ork  for  the 

writ 

winter  but  apparently  h^d  no^reply.  Fr>r>™  his  activ- 

houJei/gr; 

ities  and  conversations)rit  would  appear  that  he  had 
been  authorized  to  gather  a  company  of  exiles  and 
prepare  to  move  northward  in  the  spring.  He  made 
trips  to  all  settlements  in  Cache-  Valley,  held  se¬ 
cret  meetings  and  made  known  President  Taylor’s  wish 
to  establish  a  place  of  refuge  on  British  soil  for 
the  Saints  who  were  being  persecuted.  Most  of  the 
Church  leaders  at  that  time  were  in  the  same  position 
as  Card  and  it  was  they  whom  the  United  States  marshals 
were  most  anxious  to  apprehend.  During  the  winter  Card 
compiled  a.  list  of  forty-one  families  who  promised  to* 
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accompany  him  in  the  spring  on  the  trek  to  Alberta. 

Not  only  did  Card  encounter  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  support  for  his  migration  to  Canada  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  being  harassed  by  his  enemies  in 
Utah.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  his  former  wife, 
■Sarah  J.  Birdno  Card,  had  him  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury  at  Ogden  on  January  7,  I887. 
Obviously  the  authorities  were  still  anxious  to 
capture  and  imprison  Card.  He  chose  to  absent  him¬ 
self  from  the  court  on  this  occasion. 


The  New  Hear  did  not  open  as  one  of  hone  and  good 
cheer  for  Card.  On  the  first  day  he  writes  in  his 
diary: 

"I  welcome  another  year  although  my  fate  seems  to 
be  an  exile  and  driven  or  compelled  for  freedom's 
sake  to  seek  a  foreign  land.  It  seems  strange  to 
think  that  my  grandsires  fought  to  establish  religious 
liberty  and  in  that  great  struggle  that  stained  our 
fair  land  with  a  deluge  of  blood  to  free  us  from  the 
rule  of  a  tyrant  King,  that  now,  it  seems  their  grand¬ 
children  should  be  obliged  to  gather  into  the  domains 
of  that  government  that  is  ruled  by  a  Queen." 


There  was  much  to  discourage  even  one  with  Card's 
determination  and  zeal.  Evenings  spent  with  bishops 
acquainting  them  with  his  explorations  often  did  not 
bring  forth  willing  support.  Days  were  passed  in 
concealment  behind  drawn  curtains.  It  was  necessary 
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to  disguise  himself  as  a  woman  whenever  he  went  from 
one  hiding  place  to  another.  The  leaders  at  Salt 
Lake  we re  sympathetic  towards  his  project  but  under 
the  stress  placed  upon  their  resources  at  the  time, 
they  felt  unable  to  offer  any  financial  assistance 
whatever.  The  only  support  Card  was  able  to  get  was 
permission  to  approach  the  well-to-do  members  of  the 
Church  in  Cache  Valley  Stake  for  the  purpose  of  so¬ 
liciting  their  aid  in  the  work. 

On  the  third  of  March,  188?,  Card  writes  that  he 
felt  much  depressed  as  the  time  approached  to  begin 
his  journey  north.  Many  who  had  rromised  to  go  had 
since  changed  their  minds  and  set  out  to  the  rail¬ 
road  camps  for  employment.  Others  preferred  to 
remain,  accepting  their  chances  of  arrest  and  impris¬ 
onment.  Some  felt  they  were  too  poor  to  undertake 
such  a  long  journey  and  risk  finding  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  in  a  new  country.  Out  of  the  forty-one 
families  he  had  gathered,  only  ten  would  still  go 
with  him  on  the  venture.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Card 
was  determined  to  carry  on  the  plan  if  he  had  to  do 
it  alone.  At  this  moment  arrived  word  of  the  passing 
of  the  Edmund-Tucker  Bill  with  heavier  individual 
penalties  against  polygamy  as  well  as  the  confiscation 
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of  Church  property.  Danger  of  capture  was  increased 
and  at  the  same  time  all  hope  of  financial  help  from 
the  Church  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  date  set  for  departure  to  Canada  was  arch  25, 
1882,  but  events  struck  with  lightening  rapidity  and 
completely  disrupted  all  plans.  On  Tarch.  16  the  towns 
of  °rovidence  and  Millville  were  raided  by  the  federal 
authorities  in  a  bold  move  to  capture  polygamists. 

Card  hid  in  a  barn  and  escaped  the  raid  but  from  this 
time  forward  he  was  continually  on  the  move  to  avoid 
capture.  There  was-  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
gather  the  emigrating  party  together.  "rord  was  relayed 
about  to  the  Mormons  in  danger  to  flee  northward  with 
all  possible  speed.  Card  bid  a  hasty  farewell  to  his 
wives  Sarah  J.  Painter,  Zina  and  Livonia  who  had  been 
living  respectively  in  Logan,  Providence  and  Mewton. 
”rhen  he  set  out  for  Canada  on  the  night  of  March  22, 
Card  was  elo  '  1 y  pursued  by  the  author!  ;  ",  Fe  was 
being  driven  in  a  buggy  to  tho  railroad  at  TcCamon  by 
Prother  Rigby  .Tr,  Tn  the  darkness  they  ran  of“  a  four- 
foot  embankment  and  unset  the  rl^.  Doth  were  drenched 
in  the  water  and  wero  in  immediate  danger  from  the 
investigation  party  which  hoard  the  noi.so  from  the 
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other  side  of  the  stream.  When  the  searchers  ran 
up  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  Card  assumed  an 
Irish  brogue  so  successfully  that  he  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  and.  was  permitted  to  continue  on  his  way.  The 
two  men  drove  on  to  the  Rigby  home,  changed  clothes, 
repaired  the  buggy  and  were  soon  on  their  way  again. 
The  accident  proved  to  have  been  a  fortunate  one 
because  the  men  would  have  encountered  a  bad  washout 
had  they  continued  on  the  rpad  followed  previously. 
Card,  reached  Helena,  Montana,  in  safety  on  7 'arch  26 

•  ’t* .  < 

after  travelling  unrecognized  for  two  days  on  the 

train. 


Card  remained  in  Helena  for  a  week  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Joseph  Ricks  who  desired  to  accompany  him 
to  Canada.  The  time  v/as  spent  in  purchasing  farm 
implements  and  supplies  needed  for  the  long  overland 
trip.  When  Ricks  did  not  arrive,  Card,  Thomas  X. 

Smith  and  Henry  Munson  set  out  with  a  team  for  Canada. 
A  mile  north  of  Centrpviile  they  reached  the  camp  of 
Michael  Johnson  and  Niels  Munson  who  had  gone  on 
ahead.  Again  they  waited  for  Ricks  but  since  he  did 
not  arrive,  they  had  to  leave  without  him  and  nro- 
ceeded  up  Prickly  Pear  Canyon  as  far  as  Rock  Creek. 
After  a  final  wait  of  three  days,  the  party  left  on 
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April  6  without  Ricks.  They  crossed  the  Bird  Tail 
Divide  and  the  next  day  while  they  were  in  camp  for 
dinner,  Ricks  rode  up  thereby  making  the  party 
complete . 

Good  progress  was  made  for  the  next  few  days  on 
a  route  which  took  the  men  by  way  of  Choteau  and 
Dupuyer,  At  the  latter  point  rain,  sleet  and  snow 
were  encountered  .making  the  going  difficult.  The 
2500  pounds  of  equipment  made  a  heavy  load  for  the 
single  team  hauling  the  wagon.  Since  the  hills  were 
often  steep  and  the  roadbed  soft,  it  was  frequently 
necessary  for  Card  to  tie  a  rone  to  the  tongue  of  the 
wagon  and  assist  the  team  with  his  saddle  horse  pul¬ 
ling  at  the  horn.  A  heavy  storm  set  in  and  held  the 
party  in  camp  for  three  days. 

Card  reports  that  his  little  band  of  six  men  with 
their  outfits  arrived  at  the  Peigan  Indian  Agency  in 
Montana  on  April  11,  1 SR7.  Here  they  found  the 
Indians  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  One  of  their 
number  had  committed  suicide  when  it.  was  learned  ti">  t 
he  was  wanted  by  the  sheriff.  The  Mormons  feared  in  t 
the  horses  might  be  stolen  by  some  of  the  Indians  in 
their  existing  frame  of  mind  so  a  nlwht,  watch  was 
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placed  on  the  animals  as  a  precaution. 

The  little  wagon  train  continued  to  Cut  3ar!^ 
and  then  to  North  Milk  Fiver,  At  noon  on  April 
16  the  Canadian  Border  was  reached,  and  the  men 
were  free  from  all  possible  pursul t  by  the 
American  authorities.  They  drove  on  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Fiver  where  they  renorted  to 
the  North  Nest  Mounted  Police  and  arranged  for  a 
pass  to  Macleod.  The  next  day  they  crossed  Lee's 
Creek  near  its  mouth  and  camped  in  the  midst  of  thQ 
Flood  Indian  Reservation,  "'hi! e  the  men  were  pre¬ 
paring  lunch,  a  heavy  storm  c^me  up  end  thev  were 
obliged  to  pitch  their  tent  and  wait  for  it  to  pees. 
The  party  broke  camp  and  continued  to  -tandoff  but, 
with  the  storm  growing  in  fury,  it  was  agreed  to  s-eena 
the  night  at  the  trading  post  of  rr.  Fred  Uece.  Next 
morning  the  ground  was  covered  with  two  inches  of 
snow,  but  the  sun  came  out  bright  ^nd  by  noon  berp 
ground  was  again  in  sight.  Counting  the  work  horses, 
the  Mormons  rode  up  the  T"aterton  Fiver  to  view  the 
country.  From  what  they  could  see  the  l.^nd  between 
the  two  divers  In  the  vicinity  of  Standoff  w r  much  to 
their  liking, 

Feonnse  of  the  stormy  weather,  the  pnrty  remained 
encamped  while  Card  went  on  to  Macleod  with  r.  nncp 
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and  reported  to  the  Canadian  Customs  Officer.  A 
3 5^  duty  was  levied  on  all  the  goods  brought  in  by 
the  Saints  plus  a  one  dollar  entrance  fee.  The 
regulations  were  such  that  future  Mormon  immigrants 
must  come  to  Macleod  and  report  in  person.  This 
did  not  look  at  all  encouraging  to  the  prospective 
colonists.  While  in  Macleod,  Card  gathered  all  the 
information  he  could  concerning  the  entry  of  lands, 
customs  duties,  taxes  and  other  matters  of  interest 
to  settlers. 

Canadian  weather  must  have  presented  quite  a  co¬ 
nundrum  to  the  Mormons.  Card  returned  from  Macleod 
in  a  snow-storm  on  April  20  and  it  continued  to  snow 
all  day  but  the  next  morning  it  cleared  and  Card 
records  that  he  plowed  his  first  furrow  on  Canadian 
soil  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Pace.  The  Chinook  winds 
were  a  new  experience  for  the  Mormons,  one  for  which 
they  could  often  be  thankful  in  the  years  to  come. 

Explorations  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  the 
colony  continued.  Card  inspected  the  ranch  of  Mr. 

Carr  and  endeavored  to  rent  or  purchase  it  but  with¬ 
out  success.  The  whole  party  reported  to  the  Custom's 
Office  at  Macleod  and  had  the  horses  inspected  by  the 
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Government  Veterinary  Officer  before  starting  south 
in  search  of  lands.  Card  made  a  written  appeal  to 
President  Taylor  for  financial  assistance  from  the 
Church  to  purchase  some  lands  near  the  Blood  Indian 
Reservation  but  none  was  forthcoming.  The  party  now 
turned  its  attention  to  the  country  up  the  Belly 
River  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  On  April  24,  1887,  Card 
addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  White, 
then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  permission  to 
settle  on  the  leases  in  the  area.  Although  the  letter 
was  sent  to  Ottawa,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
reply  to  it  was  ever  received.  Many  indeed  were  the 
discouragements  that  had  to  be  met  and  faced  in  that 
first  month  on  Canadian  soil. 

Card  and  his  little  band,  still  determined  to  find 
a  suitable  location,  moved  on  to  I.ee's  Creek  and 
began  exploring  up  the  stream.  About  four  miles  from 
the  month  of  the  creek  they  came  upon  a  house  in  which 
they  found  two  men  settled.  Established  in  a  small 
log  cabin  in  the  centre  of  their  holdings  were  Mr.  E. 

C.  Barker  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Donovan.  These  men  claimed 
the  land  for  about  one  mile  up  and  one  mile  down  the 
creek.  Proceeding  farther  up  the  stream,  the  exnlorine 
party  found  several  attractive  flats  alone  the  creek 
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and  also  discovered  traces  of  coal  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  impressed  with  this  part  of 
the  country.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  go  up 
the  St.  Mary's  River  from  the  mouth  of  Lee's  Creek 
and  view  the  country  in  that  direction.  Here  they 
found,  the  land  to  be  better  on  the  benches  or  prairie 
than  along  the  streams  and  slopes.  From  the  prairie 
level  to  the  river  was  generally  quite  steep.  After 
exploring  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  uo  the  river,  they 
came  back  to  Lee's  Creek  on  April  27,  1887?  having 
achieved  their  objective  at  last  by  finding  a  location 
for  the  "Zion  in  the  North".  At  the  Police  Station  on 
the  St.  Mary's  River  a  message  was  left  with  the  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge  to  direct  any  people  who  came  as  members 
of  the  colony  to  proceed  three  miles  up  Lee ' s  Creek 
from  its  mouth  and  there  to  begin  work  breaking  the 
soil. 

Upon  learning  of  the  presence  of  a  Dominion  hands 
Office  in  Lethbridge,  Card  and  a  driver  set  out  for 
that  destination  in  search  of  further  information  of 
value  to  his  little  colony.  They  followed  a  direct 
line  across  the  Indian  Reserve  but  did  not  reach  Leth¬ 
bridge  until  the  next  day.  Here  they  had  their  horses 
shod,  purchased  some  implements,  some  seed  grain  and 
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supplies.  When  Card  had  gleaned  all  the  information 
he  could  about  the  land  laws  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  settlers  coming  into  the  country,  he  set  out  to 
return  to  the  camn. 

a- 

As  was  often  the  case  in  early  spring,  Card  found 
the  Belly  River  too  high  to  risk  a  crossing.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  fording  the 
swollen  streams  at  will  and  Card  employed  ore  the^ 
to  swim  the  river  and  bring  over  to  him  the  supplies 
that  had  been  left  at  the  trading  post  of  Tr.  P~ce. 

The  plough  and  larger  implements  had  to  be  draveed 
through  the  stream  by  the  Indian  with  hi °  saddle 
horse  while  such  things  es  oats  end  potatoes  were  car¬ 
ried  behind  the  rider.  The  Tormons  too'-  nains  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  friendship  of  the  Canadian  Indians  who  not 
only  served  them  well  but  refrained  fron  censing  the 
endless  trouble  of  which  they  were  quite  ceneble. 

When  Card  reached  the  chosen  site  for  the  new  Zion 
on  I  '  Cr  :  i I  was  May  1,  l887j  re  he  f 

fo  I  loU/  I  tty  g^urttt 

that  the  first  team  of  if  ">neers  bi  ■  t  from  C-ic:e 

r 

Valley  already  on  the  ground.  Thus  it  was  ndrew 
L.  Allen  and  his  son,  Warren  H.  Allen,  who  were  the 
very  first  Mormons  to  settle  on  the  present,  site  of 
Cardston.  The  next  mnrni  n<T  was  spent  in  showing  the 
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country  to  the  new  arrivals  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
history-making  event  took  place.  Allen  hitched 
three  horses  to  Card's  plough  and.  together  they 
struck  off  the  first  furrow  in  the  Lee*s  Creek  colony. 
This  little  plot  of  ground  of  about  half  an  acre  is 
situated  just  under  the  hill  one  block  east  of  Main 
Street  on  what  was  afterwards  the  old  home  of  James 
May.  Stirling  Williams  remembers  the  spot  as  a  place 
where  drift  soil  had  sifted  down  over  the  bank  into 
the  creek  bed.  The  ground  was  soft  and  rich  and  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly,  yielding  over  a  hundred  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre  in  the  fall.  The  act  o^  ploughing  the 
first  field  was  made  a  special,  event  so  Thomas  E.  . 
■Ricks  held  the  plough  for  the  second  furrow,  Thomas  X. 
Smith  for  the  third  and  then  Ni^is  Munson,  Andrew  I.. 
Allen  and  Warren  Allen  took  their  turn  until  the  half 
acre  was  finished.  Next  morning  this  pioneer  garden 
was  harrowed  down  and  the  men  all  helped  to  nlant  po¬ 
tatoes,  carrots,  beets,  radishes,  onions  and  lettuce. 
Mr.  Allen  was  engaged  to  continue  ploughing  land  for 
oats  and  more  potatoes  since  Card  had  procured  enough 
seed  for  about  five  acres. 

As  there  was  now  someone  to  remain  on  the  site  of 
the  settlement,  Card  and  the  others  decided  to  leave 
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the  colony  and  return  to  meet  the  incoming  settlers 
among  whom  they  expected  to  find  some  of  their  own 
families.  At  the  first  night's  encampment  they  were 
visited,  by  Red  Crow,  one  of  the  Blood  Indian  chiefs, 
and  his  family  of  ten  or  twelve  all  of  whom  were 
given  their  supper.  This  chief  afterwards  became  the 
head  of  the  Blood  Indian  tribe  and  his  unfailing 
friendliness  towards  the  Mormons  showed  the  wisdom 
of  Card  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians. 

Driving  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Card  made  good  time 
over  the  road  he  had  travelled  before,  On  May  9j  1—7  5 
he  met  the  first  group  of  Mormon  immigrants,  including 
Robert  Daines,  Samuel  Catkin  and  his  wife,  both  fr>om 
Hyde  Dark,  and  Mark  Greece  from  Coveville,  Cache  County. 
He  was  pleased  to  meet  these  nioneer  settlers  end  di¬ 
rected  them  to  their  destination  and  future  hone.  The 
next  day  the  party  met  Thomas  R.  Leavitt  of  1  ellsville 
and  Johannes  Anderson  of  Millville  both  of  whon  h~d 
their  families  with  them.  This  was  not  only  a  joyful 
meeting  but  it  gave  additional  hope  to  Card  who  had 
faced  so  many  difficulties  and  disappointments  in  his 
ml ssion  thus  far.  He  gave  them  his  blessing  and  in¬ 
structions  for  the  remainder  of  their  journey.  The 
return  party  was  now  not  far  from  Silver  Creel'-,  'on- 
tana,  where  Joseph  Ricks  was  engaged  on  a  railroad 
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contract.  Here  Thomas  H.  Ricks  decided  to  remain 

v 

with  his  son  while  the  others  .journeyed  south  to¬ 
gether  as  far  as  Helena,  At  this  point  Card  left 
Smith  and  Munson  and  travelled  on  by  saddle  horse 
in  order  to  make  better  time.  Near  the  summit  of 
Big  Boulder  Range  south-west  of  Helena,  Card  came 
to  the  railroad  camp  of  a  Mormon  named  Maughan  who 
gave  him  a  fresh  horse  that  he  might  hasten  on  to 
meet  the  other  pioneer  companies.  The  next  day  he 
rode  to  the  top  of  the  Range  and  rested  at  another 
Mormon  camp.  Expecting  that  he  was  nearing  his 
friends,  Card  pushed  on  vigorously  and  was  soon 
rewarded.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  met  a  team 
driven  by  John  A.  Woolf  and  with  him  were  the  out¬ 
fits  of  George  L.  Farrell,  driven  by  a  man  named 
George  Lewis,  and  Card's  own  family  in  charge  of 
William  F.  Rigby.  It  was  a  great  relief  for  Card 
to  meet  his  family  and  escort  them  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  Canada.  Zina  Y.  Card  had  brought  thnir  three 
year  old  son,  Joseph,  and  Stirling  Williams.  Thp 
latter  was  her  son  from  a  previous  marriage  and  he 
was  then  sixteen  years  old.  Also  in  the  company  was 
Francis  C.  Preece  and  Henry  Matkin  who  wem  trailing 
a  small  herd  of  loose  stock  comprising  ten  head  of 
cattle  and  sixteen  horses. 
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Most  families  making  the  trek  to  Alberta  were 
equipped  with  two  wagons  to  carry  their  worldly 
possessions.  It  was  necessary  to  take  with  them 
all  the  things  that  would  be  required  for  a  long 
period  of  time  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  being 
able  to  replenish  supplies.  Often  an  extension 
was  built  on  the  rear  of  a  wagon  to  support  bed 
springs  so  that  no  one  would  have  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  at  night.  Trunks  and  packing  cases  were 
filled  with  extra  bedding,  clothes  and  some  extra 
food.  Occasionally  a  prized  comfort,  such  as  Mrs. 
Woolf's  rocking  chair  or  "Aunt"  Zina's  camp  chair, 
would  be  seen  strapped  to  one  side  of  the  prairie 
schooner.  In  a  second  wagon  was  carried  such  things 
as  a  cook  stove,  plow,  shovels,  axes,  picks,  pitch- 
forks,  wrenches  and  camp  cooking  utensils  which  in¬ 
cluded  an  iron  bake  oven,  iron  pots,  iron  skillet 
and  iron  tea  kettle.  Tn  addition  would  be  found 
nose  bags  and  oats  for  the  horses,  sacks  of  flour 
and  vegetables,  washtub,  washboard  and  unbreakable 
table  utensils.  The  loads  had  to  be  very  carefully 
packed  to  reduce  the  damage  that  would  otherwise  be 
done  by  the  harsh  jolts  from  the  rough  trail. 


As  Card  and  hi.s  company  drove  on  towards  the 


Boulder  Mountains,  a  heavy  snowstorm  swept  in  upon 
them.  On  the  morning  of  May  13?  18.87,  there  was  six 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  more  still  falling. 
Without  wood  for  fuel  and  with  very  little  feed  for 
the  stock,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  continue 
on  through  the  storm  for  about  ten  miles  until  a  suit¬ 
able  camping  place  was  reached.  The  emigrants  bor¬ 
rowed  a  tent  from  some  railroaders  nearby,  scraped 
away  the  snow,  pitched  the  tent,  covered  the  floor 
with  pine  boughs,  made  some  roaring  fires  and  waited 
for  the  storm  to  abate.  This  was  but  a  small  part  of 
the  hardships  that  had  to  be  braved  and  endured  on 
that  long  flight  into  a  sanctuary  of  rest  and  peace 
in  Alberta. 

The  courageous  little  band  struggled  on  through 
falling  snow  and  reached  Helena  where  they  dared  not 
remain  for  fear  of  beinr  detected.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  George  L.  Farrell  who  took  over  his  own 
outfit  so  that  the  two  drivers,  Lewis  and  Rigby,  wp^p 
able  to  take  the  train  back  to  their  homes  in  Utah. 
Another  six  miles  was  made  that  aft.prnoon  before  it 
was  deemed  safe  to  stop  over  for  a  few  days  to  pur¬ 
chase  grain  and  provisions.  Tt  was  a  dry  camp  with 
little  water  available  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The 
younger  children  were  bathed  in  milk  while  their 
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elders,  who  might  have  anticipated  a  bath  in  a  wash” 
tub  on  the  floor  in  the  front  end  of  their  wagons, 
had  to  content  themselves  with  a  sponge  bath. 

With  their  indomitable  leader  at  the  head,  the 
little  wagon  train  again  wound  its  way  across  the 
hills  and  through  the  woods  over  a  badly  rutted 
trail.  The  roads  were  soft  and  the  loads  heavy  but 
the  light  of  their  mission  burned  brightly  in  the 
minds  of  these  visionaries.  Ruts  might  hinder  them, 
snows  discomfort  them,  swollen  streams  delay  them 
but  undaunted  and  undismayed,  they  pushed  steadily 
on  toward  their  objective.  Sheen  Creek  was  soon 
behind  and  the  Dearborn  River  crossed.  On  Sunday, 

May  ?2,  1837?  they  were  joined  by  two  families: 

Josiah  A.  Hammer  and  R.  R.  Miles  both  of  Smithfield, 
TJtah.  Good  cheer  prevailed  and  the  new  arrivals 
were  happily  greeted. 

The  following  day  the  trek  was  continued  but  in  a 
very  few  miles  the  emigrant  train  emerged  from  wooded 
country  into  a  treeless  prairie  expanse.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  call  a  halt  while  the  party  laid  up  a  store 
of  wood  for  the  camp-fires  they  would  require  in 
crossing  the  broad  plains.  Without  Card's  prior  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  route,  hi.s  own  party  would  have  exneri- 
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enceci  even  greater  hardship  in  their  eight  hundred 
mile  march  over  open  country. 

The  settlers  often  passed  the  time  by  watching 
the  wild  life  as  they  .jolted  along  on  the  hard  wagon 
seats.  Squirrels  with  long  bushy  tails  frisked  about 
in  the  trees  where  the  trail  cut  through  a  wooded  area. 
On  the  open  plain  colonies  of  prairie  dogs  came  out  of 
their  holes  to  bark  at  the  emigrant  train  when  it  broke 
the  empty  silence  with  the  rattle  of  its  wagons.  Once 
a  wolverine  with  its  short  legs  and.  long  body  was 
sighted  but  it  loped  away  to  a  safe  retreat.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  while  horses  rested  after  a  steen  climb,  the 
children  would  scurry  off  to  look  for  berries  and  pine 
nuts.  One  had  to  be  alert  to  new  sights  in  order  to 
fight  off  the  boredom  caused  by  the  monotonous  jolting 
of  the  wagon. 

The  Sun  River  was  reached  and  crossed  on  the  toll 
bridge,  one  of  the  very  few  marks  of  civilization  the 
party  had  encountered.  It  was  truly  onen  country 
through  which  these  pioneers  h^d  to  make  their  way 
and  the  American  Indians  were  far  from  friendly  after 
the  skirmishes  they  had  had  with  the  United  States 
forces.  Although  ther'-'  were  ho  open  attacks  or  the 
Little*  wagon  1  r  i ;  r  •  the  1 1 1  1 " 1  1  the 
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hope  of  stealing  horses  from  the  Mormons,  A  success¬ 
ful  raid  at  night  while  the  animals  were  grazing  would 
have  left  the  emigrants  in  a  critical  predicament.  A 
night  guard  was  established  and  the  men  took  turns 
standing  watch  all  through  the  dark  hours. 

Alertness  on  the  part  of  the  emigrants  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  in  itself  to  foil  the  Peigan  attempts  to  get 
horses.  John  A.  Woolf  had  a  fine  white  saddle  horse 
called  "Peter"  which  became  the  object  of  one  Indian's 
desire.  The  pony  was  ridden  each  day  by  Henry  Mat kin 
who  helped  to  drive  the  loose  stock.  One  night,  when 
the  boys  reached  camp  with  the  cattle,  everyone  was 
surprised  to  discover  an  Indian  leading  "Peter"  with 
Henry  Matkin  riding  the  horse.  Farther  back  the 
Indian  had  claimed  the  pony  and  ordered  Henry  to  dis¬ 
mount  but  the  boy  had  refused.  When  the  Mormons  would 
not  surrender  the  animal,  the  Tndien  left  in  a  very 
angry  mood.  After  this  incident  "Peter"  was  securely 
tethered  near  the  camn  end  the  night  herding  was 
strengthened . 

The  next  afternoon  Henry  conceived  an  idea  of  dec¬ 
orating  "Peter"  just  for  something  to  do  and  the 
younger  boys  joined  gleefully  in  the  pr^nk.  From  a 
bucket  of  tar  Henry  painted  a  pair  of  "garters"  on 
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"Peter’s”  hind  legs  and  it  gave  him  ?  comical  appear¬ 
ance  to  say  the  least.  A  few  days  later  John  A.  rroo!f 
received  a  summons  to  apoear  in  Dupuyer  because  "Peter" 
had  been  claimed  by  an  Indian.  The  camp  was  much  de¬ 
pressed  as  the  white  pony  was  ridden  away  by  his  master. 
At  the  trial  the  judge  asked  if  the  horse  had  any  iden¬ 
tification  marks  by  which  the  Indian  could  prove  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  animal,  m©  said  it  had  and  pointed  to 
Peter's  "garters".  Another  Indian  confirmed  the  iden¬ 
tification  marks  so  Mr.  Woolf  calmly  took  out  his  jack¬ 
knife  and  proceeded  to  remove  the  black  snots  placed 
there  by  the  boys.  Smiling,  the  judge  told  Tr.  Woolf 
to  take  his  horse  and  leave.  ,,rhen  the  pair  returned, 
everyone  in  camp  rejoiced  and  enjoyed  a  good  laugh 
over  Peter's  "garters", 

P.y  the  29th  of  Fay,  1  887?  the  wagon  train  had 
reached  the  Peigan  Indian  Agency  in  northern  Montana. 
Milder  weather  had  melted  much  of  the  heavy  snowfall 
of  the  spring  and  the  streams  were  rising  so  rapidly 
that  the  Saints  decided  to  make  preparations  for 
building  a  boat  in  case  one  should  be  needed.  T, umber 
for  this  purpose  was  purchased  and  loaded  on  wagons 
wherever  It  would  ride.  rThen  the  party  arrived  at  the 
south  bank  of  Two  Medicine  Rivers,  it  was  found  that 
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the  water  was  too  high  to  attempt  a  crossing  on  the 
regular  trail.  A  few  miles  upstream  the  river 
branched  out  and  made  fording  less  dangerous.  With 
the  aid  of  an  Indian  to  act  as  guide,  the  little 
cavalcade  crossed  in  safety.  Although  Sunday  travel¬ 
ling  was  unusual  for  them,  the  Mormons  thought  it  best 
to  keep  going  in  order  to  cross  the  streams  before 
they  became  impassable.  Both  the  Cut  Bank  and.  South 
Milk  River  were  smaller  streams  which  presented  no 
serious  difficulties  in  fording. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  Card's  tired  company 
arrived  at  North  Milk  River  in  a  heavy  rain-storm  and 
at  ten-thirty  A.  M.  the  International  Boundary  line 
was  reached.  Here  the  company  halted  and  "gave  three 
cheers  for  our  liberty  as  exiles  for  our  religion". 

Thus  was  enacted  the  event  which  the  Mormons  cele¬ 
brate,  as  "Pioneer  Day". 

Let  us  stop  here  and  try  to  recapture  that  memorable 
moment  when  the  Mormon  immigrant  train  caught  its  fi rst 
glimpse  of  Canada,  their  Zion  in  the  North.  They  were 
poised  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Milk  River  Ridge 
which  extends  in  a  wide  crescent  from  Old  Chief  Moun¬ 
tain  on  the  western  skyline  to  the  point  where  it  dis¬ 
appears  into  the  eastern  horizon.  Before  them  lay  mile 
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after  mile  of  rain-swept,  rolling,  treeless  prairie. 
Not  one  thing  existed  t<b  break  the  endless  monotony 
of  that  lifeless  plain  except  the  blue  slopes  of  the 
Nockj.es  some  thirty  miles  to  the.  west  with  Old.  Chief 
Mountain  standing  out  majestically  in  bold  relief. 
Behind  them  extended  eight  hundred  miles  of  open 
country  with  not  a.  link  of  any  kind  to  connect  them 
to  the  beautiful,  settled  valleys  and  homes  they  had 
left.  After  one  long  look  ahead  and  perhaus  a  short 
glance  behind,  the  teamsters  gathered  un  the  lines 
and  urged,  the  horses  to  take  up  the  slack  in  their 
traces.  There  was  no  turning  back,  there  was  only 
the  road  ahead  for  these  exiles  with  new  homes  p.nd 
a  new  life  to  carve  out  of  this  wilderness  of  ^rass- 
covered  prajrie. 

Silently,  these  1 ntrenid  pioneers  moved  forward 
and  by  two  o’clock  had  reached  yri"llow  Cv»ppk.  As  the 
rein  continued  to  sweep  across  the  unbroken  prairie, 
the  company  decided  to  makp  camp  for  the  balance  of 
the  day.  Perhaps  their  hopes  had  been  too  great,  for 
the  f  j  rst  gi  imnse  of  Alberta  to  ba  reassuring.  T-Tow- 
ever,  they  soon  discovered  reasons  to  feel  encouraged 
and  they  regained  their  spirits.  The  f£ed  was  found 
to  be  excellent.  At  that  time  in  many  places  the 


, 
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prairie  grass  was  belly-high  on  a  horse  and  very 
succulent,  too.  The  soil  was  dark,  rich  and  well- 
filled  with  humus.  Crops  should  grow  abundantly 
and  no  tedious  clearing  of  the  land,  would  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Perhaps  the  first  look  had  been  deceptive 
after  all, 

mhat  night  it  snowed  four  inches  but  the  air  was 
mild  and  soft.  The  St.  Mary's  River  was  expected 
to  be.  higher  than  ever  so  the  men  set  about  at  once 
to  construct  the  boat  for  which  provision  had  been 
made.  On  the  third,  day  the  outfits  broke  camp  and 
headed  for  the  St.  Mary's  fiver  ’''here  they  were  met 
by  Sergeant  Brimner  of  the  North  nrest  ’Tounted  Dniic°, 

He  said  the  snow  h^d  actually  checked  the  rise  in  the 
fiver  and  that  it  was  even  preceptiblv  lower  by  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  then  the  nrpvions  t’"»o  d^vs.  Sergeant 
Brimner  felt  the  crossing  could  be  made  in  safety  by 
doubling  the  number  of  teams  on  each  wagon.  i\ t  ten 
o'clock  the  first  team  pulled  into  the  stream  and  was 
piloted  across  without  mishap  by  the  mounted  policeman. 
In  three  hours  all  the  outfits  had  safely  manoeuvored 
the  breathless  crossing  of  the  swollen  stream.  Ml 
were  very  thankful  to  have  been  snared  the  burden  and 
delay  that  building  a  boat  and  dismantlin'1,  their  out- 
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fits  would  have  entailed. 


The  Mormons  were  now  nearing  their  future  home  on 
Lee's  Creek  and  though  the  rain  was  again  pouring 
down,  it  could  not  dampen  their  spirits.  The  entire 
camp  was  happy  and  grateful  that  the  long  journey  had 
drawn  so  nearly  to  a.  close.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
they  pitched  their  tents  on  the  south  bank  of  Tee's 


Creek,  home  at  last  after  eight  wee ks  on.  the  trail. 
The  colony  on  June  3?  1637?  numbered  forty-one  souls 
with  eight  complete  families  as  follows: 


C.  0.  Card  -  and  wife  Zina 

Stirling  Williams  -  step  son 
Joseph  -  infant  son 


John  A.  Woolf  -  his  wife  Mary 

John  W. 

Jane  E. 

Mary  L. 
Simpson  M. 
Wilford 
Milton  H. 

E.  R.  Miles  -  and  wife 


son 

daughter 

daughter 

son 

son 

son 


J.  A.  Hammer  -  and  wife 

John  Merrill  -  hired  man 

Thomas  R.  Leavitt  -  and  wife 

Orpha 

George 

Jerry  -  son  by  another  wife 
Maggie-  daughter  by  another  wife 


Johannes  Anderson  -  wife  and  five  children 


Samuel  Mat kin 


wi  fe 
Henry 


son 
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George  L.  Farrell  -  and  wife 

Robert  Daines 

Andrew  L.  Allen  -  Warren  -  son 

Jonathan  E.  Layne 

Mark  Greece  -  Franz  -  son 

From  this  humble  beginning  on  Lee's  Creek  the  :or- 
mons  in  Alberta  have  multiplied  and  prospered  into 
a  thriving,  virile  colony  that  has  spread  over 
Southern  Alberta  and  today  numbers  about  1.5,000 
people . 


. 
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CHAPTER  V 


FIRST  YEARS  IN  CARDSTON 


The  Saints  were  initiated  into  their  new  home 
with  a  four  to  five  inch  fall  of  snow  the  night  of 
their  arrival.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Alberta. 

June  5?  1887?  the  members  of  the  little  Mormon  col¬ 
ony  gathered  together  in  a  tent,  fourteen  by  six¬ 
teen  feet,  owned  by  J.  A.  Hammer  and  E.  R.  Miles. 

Card  describes  the  location  as  follows: 

"The  tent  where  we  held  our  meeting  was  in  the 
first  bend  above  the  sixteen  mile  stake  on  the  south 
line  of  the  Blood  Indian  Reserve  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  on  a  claim  taken  out  by  myself." 

Stirling  Williams,  then  sixteen  years  old,  pointed 
out  the  spot,  as  "just  east  of  the  large  trees  now 
sheltering  the  barn  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Phipps".  A  large 
packing  case  served  the  purpose  for  a  pulpit  and  an¬ 
other  one  for  a  sacrament  table.  A  fey/  chairs  were 
gathered  together  and  supplemented  with  spring  seats 
from  wagons,  boxes,  nail  kegs  and  even  bags  of  oats. 
The  tent  was  packed  and  all  of  the  forty-one  members 
of  the  colony  were  in  attendance.  President  Card 
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conducted  the  service.  In  the  meeting  the  Mormon 
speakers  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  rejoiced  at  the  privilege  of  v/orshi'oping 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con¬ 
science  . 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  there  was  a 
storm  nearly  every  week.  Nevertheless,  the  new 
settlers  were  busy  whenever  possible,  ploughing  and 
planting  with  their  four  ploughs  and  three  harrows. 
The  entire  crop  was  confined  to  thnpe  fjelds  where 
each  man  had  a  few  acres  to  minimize  the  work  of 
fencing  and  herding  the  loose  stock.  Wheat  was  sown 
until  the  9th  of  June,  oats  until  the  13th  and  al¬ 
falfa  to  the  21st  of  the  month.  A  community  corral 
was  built  where  all  the  cows  were  driven  to  be  milked 
both  morning  and  evening.  Once  the  crops  were  in, 
attention  was  focused  on  home  building.  Jogs  for 
this  purpose  had  to  be  cut  in  the  mountains  and 
freighted  down  to  the  settlement.  Mr.  E.  N.  Packer 
acted  as  ni.lot,  on  the  first  trip  for  logs  when  some 
five  or  six  teams  ware  mustered  to  make  an  excursion 
which  took  the  Saints  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west. 
A  heavy  fall  of  moisture  that  snri na  had  left  the 
ground  in  a  very  marshy  condition.  The  party  was 
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successful  in  locating  a  good  timber  site  but  the 
teams  could  handle  only  very  light  loads  as  the 
narrow-tired  wagons  sank  several  inches  into  the 
soft  earth.  Plans  for  building  were  held  over 
until  fall  when  the  ground  would-  be  dry  and  firmer. 
In  the  meantime,  the  settlers  had  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  living  in  what  tents  were  available, 
sleeping  under  the  canopies  of  their  covered  wagons 
and  cooking  on  camp  stoves. 

The  Mormons  were  not  long  in  setting  up  a  basic 
church  organization  and  at  their  second  church  serv¬ 
ice  in  Alberta  a  Sunday  School  was  organized.  It 
was  held  in  a  bowery  erected  by  Johannes  Anderson, 
Thomas  Leavitt  and  Jonathan  Layne  on  a  site  immedi¬ 
ately  west  of  the  scene  of  the  first  ploughing.  In 
size  it  was  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet  and  was  made 
of  green  boughs  from  willow  and  poplar  trees  which 
grew  in  the  creek  bottom.  This  rustic  shelter  was 
used  throughout  the  summer  whenever  the  weather  was 
not  inclement  and  at  other  times  the  services  were 
held  in  the  largest  tent  in  the  camp.  At  that  time 
a  tent  was  indeed  a  luxury  and  few  Mormons  had  the 
good  fortune  to  own  one.  When  log  buildings  were 
completed  later  in  the  year,  services  were  conducted 
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m  various  homes  until  a  meeting-house  was  built, 

^he  first  Sunday  School  officers  were  as  follows: 
■Jonathan  E,  Jayne  -  superintendent 
•Tohn  A.  Woolf  -  first  assistant 
r-\  R.  Miles  -  second  assistant 

From  neighbors  and  visiting  North  West  Mounted 
Police  the  settlers  learned  that  the  1st  of  July 
was  a  great  national  holiday  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada j  a  date  which  nearly  coincided,  with  their 
accustomed  celebration  of  Independence  Day.  The 
Mormons  were  quick  to  show  genuine  loyalty  to  the 
country  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  From  then 
until  the  pre sent  the  1st  of  .July  has  provided  the 
occasion  of  a  gala  celebration  in  Cardston.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  July  4?  1887?  was  observed 
as  a  fast  day  in  the  Tee 1 s  Creek  colonv. 

That  first  Dominion  Day  in  Canada  was  the  biggest 
celebration,  the  Mormons  could  manage.  Committees 
were  formed  and  a  rustic  bowery  was. constructed  near 
the  large  trees  west  of  tha  present  hrMd^e  on  a>n 
Street.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  sixteen 
neighboring  settlors  as  well  ns  to  the  Mounted  Police 
to  join  in  the  festivities  and  everyone  responded 
readily.  The  celebration  started  off  in  typical  Nor- 
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mon  fashion  with  speeches,  readings,  songs  and  im¬ 
promptu  numbers  which  lasted  from  eleven  A.  M,  until 
one  P,  M.  Tablecloths  were  then  spread  on  the  grass 
beneath  the  bowery  and  refreshments  were  served  to 
all  comer's.  While  reminiscing  back  to  that  far-off 
day.  Jane  E.  Bates  narrated  a  story  of  making  ice 
cream  as  part  of  the  all-out  celebration.  Snow  was 
found  still  lying  in  a  deep  coulee  a  few  miles  from 
the  colony.  This  was  brought  down  by  one  enthusi¬ 
astic  individual  so  that  the  ladies  were  able  to  mix 
up  the  ice  cream  and  freeze  it  in  buckets  which  they 
turned  about  in  washtubs  of  snow.  Eating  the  picnic 
dinner  lasted  until  four  o'clock  when  the  snorts 
program  commenced.  There  were  footraces  oT  all  kinds, 
horse-races,  games  and  a  tug-of-war.  Every  one  pro¬ 
nounced  the  celebration  to  be  an  outstanding  success. 
Even  those  who  were  accustomed  to  imbibing  on  such 
occasions  and  had  not  been  served  a  single  drink, 
declared  it  to  bn  the  best  Dominion  Day  they  could 
nemembnr.  The  event  was  never  forgotten  by  either  the 
settlers  or  the  visitors  and  it  was  one  that  did  much 
to  allay  any  prejudices  there  might  have  existed 
against  the  Mormons. 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June,  1887, 
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Dr.  W.  B.  Parkinson  came  to  visit  the  colony  to 
investigate  the  advisability  of  locating  there. 

He  had  formerly  resided  in  Cache  Valley  but  at 
that  time  had  a  oractice  in  Chicago.  Dr,  Parkin¬ 
son  was  a  very  competent  physician  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  missionary  so  the  people  held  great  hones 
he  would  join  them.  After  Dr.  Parkinson  had 
addressed  the  service  on  Sunday.  June  26,  it  was# 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  his  presence  by  in¬ 
viting  the  neighboring  ranchers  and  others  not  of 
the  Mormon  faith  to  attend  the  next  service  and 
have  the  doctor  address  the  audience.  He  had  a 
most  attentive  congregation  which  enjoyed  his 
remarks  very  much.  However,  the  population  was  so 
sparse  at  the  time  and  distances  -so  great  that  Dr. 
Parkinson  decided  he  could  not  locate  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  until  the  settlement  had  increased  consider¬ 
ably.  In  those  days  the  services  of  a  doctor  were 
available  only  in  Macleod  and  Lethbridge. 

At  a  testimony  meeting  on  July  7?  1687,  Elder 
Jonathan  E.  Layne  uttered  the  first  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  the  building  of  a  temple  in  Canada.  To  the 
tiny  band  of  Saints  listening  to  his  prophetic  words 
it  seemed  an  almost  impossible  undertaking  in  the 
face  of  the  meagre  numbers  in  the  colony  end  the  great 
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development  that  would  be  necessary  before  such  a 
building  could  be  erected.  Nearly  forty  years  later 
other  Mormons  were  able  to  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment 
of  that  prophecy  when  they  completed  the  beautiful, 
million-dollar  temple  which  today  stands  in  dignity 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town  of  Cardston, 

Early  in  the  month  several  heads  of  families  made 
a  trip  to  Lethbridge  to  make  their  entries  as  settlers 
and  in  so  doing  enabled  themselves  to  take  up  land. 

Mr,  Percy  G.  Ashe  acted  as  guide  and  piloted  them 
safely  across  the  St.  Mary's  River.  Instead  of  being 
assessed  the  customs  duty  of  35^  as  before,  they  were 
charged  a  flat  fee  of  two  dollars  each  which  was  much 
better  for  the  settlers.  On  this  occasion  the  Mormons 
took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  add  three  mowers 
and  two  rakes  to  their  supply  of  equipment.  In  addi¬ 
tion  they  bought  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber  and  some 
household  effects. 

Card  tells  of  a  very  narrow  escape  the  narty  had 
on  the  return  crossing  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.  After 
consultation  it  was  decided  to  hitch  three  span  of 
horses  on  each  wagon  to  make  the  fording  easier.  The 
lead  team  was  handled  by  a  rider  on  the  near  horse  of 
the  span,  the  swinr  team  in  a  sl.mll  nr  wny  end  the 
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wheel  team  was  driven  from  the  wagon.  TTith  a  fourth 
man  leading  the  way  on  horseback  two  wagons  were 
launched  into  the  turbulent  river.  At  midstream  it 
became  necessary  to  head  directly  into  the  current  for 
about  a.  hundred,  yards.  The  raging  water  was  breast 
high  on  the  horses  and  dashed  against  the  front  end- 
gate  of  the  wagon.  The  lead  team  on  the  first  outfit 
balked  when  faced  into  the  current  and  jack-knifed  out 
of  control.  The  horses  became  entangled  in  the  harness 
as  the  current  swept  them  around  and  washed  them  down¬ 
stream  several  rods.  The  front  running  gears  were 
wrenched  from  beneath  the  load  which  was  composed  of  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  lumber,  several  sacks  of  flour  and 
a  sulky  rake.  However,  the  wagon  was  saved  from  tip¬ 
ping  over  by  the  agility  of  the  teamster,  Thomas  Leavitt, 
who  mounted  the  upper  hind  wheel  and  pulled  the  load 
back  on  an  even  keel$  Just  then  the  three  near  horses 
on  the  current-side  were  thrown  down  into  the  swirling 
water.  The  riders  clambered  desperately  to  the  off 
horses  which  were  still  on  their  feet  and  pulling 
madly  for  shallow  water  and  the  shore.  T n  the  mean¬ 
time,  George  Farrell  was  dragged  underwater  when  his 
foot  caught  in  the  harness  of  his  mount  as  it  thrashed 
about  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  with  nothing  more  serious  than  a  few 
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bruises  from  kicks  he  received  when  one  of  the  horses 
was  down  in  the  water.  Meanwhile,  the  team  driven  by 
Card  had  to  pass  this  struggling  outfit  because  turn¬ 
ing  back  or  waiting  was  no  longer  possible.  Card's 
wagon  barely  avoided  entanglement,  but  it  reached  the 
shore  safely  as  did  the  other  eventually.  The  only 
loss  sustained  in  the  accident  was  a  broken  reach  on 
one  wagon. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  rains  were  very  heavy 
so  that  every  depression  filled  with  water,  nroviding 
homes  for  myriads  of  frogs  who  chirped  incessantly. 
Roads  became  almost  impassable  and  much  discomfort 
was  experienced  by  the  settlers  who  had  to  l ive  in 
their  wagons.  In  those  first  weeks  the  future  r>re- 
sented  such  a  melancholy  nr-osnect  that  several  of  the 
brethren  became  despondent  for  fear  they  would  not  he 
able  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  fur  their 
families  through  the  coming  winter.  Card,  daily  in 
their  midst,  offered  words  of  encouragement  and  with 
unbounded  faith  assured  the  faltering  few  that  some¬ 
how  thuir  needs  would  be  sufficed.  Several  men  found- 
employment  with  the ‘ Cochrane  Ranch  erecting  buildings 
and  putting  up  hay,  Tn  fact,  making  their  own  families 
comfortable  In  log  cabins  and  building  stables  for  the 
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stock  left  such  a  little  spare  time  that  the  demand 
for  labor  could  not  be  met.  At  the  same  time  the 
seeds  had  germinated  well  and  the  continued  rains 
brought  the  crops  along  rapidly  towards  a  bountiful 
harvest.  Nature  was  not  niggardly  in  her  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  little  Mormon  settlement, 

With  settlers  arriving  throughout  the  summer  and 
with  a  number  of  log  cabins  reaching  completion  on  the 
camp-site,  the  colony  began  to  assume  an  air  of  perma¬ 
nence.  Sometime  in  July  of  1887  Thomas  R.  Leavitt  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  log  house  erected  in  Cardston.  It 
stood  directly  under  the  hill  south  of  Second  w^rd 
Chapel . 

Most  settlers'  houses  were  built  of  lo^s  on  a  square 
plan  with  a  sod  roof  and  gable  ends.  Short  beams  sup¬ 
ported  the  weight  of  the  long  poles  used  as  rafters. 
These  were  covered  with  rough  lumber,  then  a  layer  of 
tar  paper  for  water-proofing  and  finally  sod  squares 
to  protect  the  paper  and  act  as  insulation  against  heat 
losses  In  winter.  The  chimney  was  frenuentlv  a  round, 
five-gallon  can  set  in  a  square  hole  in  the  roof  for 
the  stove  pipe  to  pass  through.  The  walls  were  chinked 
with  split  timber  and  plastered  with  mud  both  inside 
and  out.  Only  rough  lumber  was  available  for  flooring. 
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Doors,  windows,  lumber,  nails  and  tar  paper  had  to 
be  purchased  in  Lethbridge.  Each  man  built  his  own 
cabin  with  assistance  in  raising  the  log  walls  and 
he  could  always  get  advice  from  the  four  experienced 
carpenters  among  the  settlers  in  Cardston. 

No  one  felt  self-conscious  about  the  crudeness  of 
either  his  home  or  its  furnishings  because  everyone 
was  experiencing  the  same  difficulties.  The  settler 
built  his  own  table,  benches,  stools,  washbench  and. 
cupboards.  The  bed  frame  was  constructed  of  peeled 
poles  and  nailed  to  the  wall.  When  bed  springs  were 
available,  these  were  placed  on  top  of  the  frame  and 
in  other  cases  a  mattress  of  straw  was  used,  ^he 
larger  families  found  it  necessary  to  put  extra  mat¬ 
tresses  on  the  floor  at  night  and  these  were  piled  un 
on  the  bed  during  the  daytime.  Three  coal  oil  cases, 
two  on  end  and  one  across  the  top,  served  the  purposes 
of  a  dressing  table.  Covered  with  curtain  material 
and  a  scarf,  this  could  be  made  quite  an  attractive 
piece  of  furniture.  Tallow  candles,  coal  oil  lamps 
and  various  toilet  articles  wer^  placed  on  the  vanity 
and  a  mirror  was  nailed  to  the  wall  above.  Large 
packing  cases,  fitted  with  shelves  and  lined  with 
paper,  rmde  useful  cupboards  when  fastened  to  the  wall 
in  a  convenient  place.  The  wood  stoves  usually  had 
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four  holes  and  a  wide,  removable  hearth  which  covered 
the  ash  pan.  The  oven  doors  swung  out  and  were  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  latch.  Reservoirs  and  warming  ovens  were 
conspicuously  absent,  r"ith  their  iron  tea  kettles, 
iron  pots  and  skillets,  bake  ovens  and  sheet  iron 
dripping  pans,  the  Mormon  women  were  able  to  prepare 
such  tempting’ things  as  salt-rising  bread,  graham 
gems,  cornmeal  Johnny  cake,  pancakes,  buttermilk  or 
baking  powder  biscuits,  and  others.  Of  course  this 
was  only  temporary  equipment  which,  in  most  cases,  was 
replaced  within  two  years  by  more  useful  furniture  and 
utensils.  Nevertheless, the  sisters  proved  themselves 
worthy  pioneers  and  complained  very  little  about  the 
inconveniences  with  which  they  were  plagued. 

’"hen  Robert  Daines  had  completed  a  two-roomed  log 
cabin  of  the  type  described,  he  returned  to  Utah  to 
meet  his  family  and  arrived  back  in  the  colony  with 
them  in  September.  Travelling  with  him  were  0.  L. 
Robinson,  Morgan  L.  Hinman  and  Henry  L.  Hinman.  Fur¬ 
ther  additions  to  the  settlement  were  made  about  the 
middle  of  November  when  John  L.  Roberts  and  Joseph 
Ricks  arrived  with  their  families.  In  December  Niels 
Munson  came  with  his  family  and  was  accompanied  by 
his  nephew,  Henry  Munson.  The  population  of  the 
settlement  was  complete  for  the  year  1887  after  the 
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announcement  on  December  17,  of  the  first  births  in 
the  colony.  To  John  A.  "Toolf  was  born  a  daughter. 
Zina  Alberta,  and  to  Samuel  Mat kin  a  son,  Lee  Ora, 

On  the  occasion  Zina  Y.  Card  proved  her  worth  as  a 
pioneer  woman  when,  without  previous  training  of  any 
kind,  she  successfully  officiated  as  midwife.  Sarah 
Daines  and  sister  Roberts  were  capable  assistants. 
’’Aunt"  Zina  continued  to  perform  this  service  for 
many  years  and  eventually  took  a  few  months  training 
in  a  nursing  school. 

On  the  first  Christmas  eve  a  party  was  held  at  the 
Card  home  with  a.  tree  for  the  children  of  the  Sunday 
School.  Santa  Claus  was  there  in  the  person  of  0.  L . 
Robinson  who  played  the  role  especially  well.  The 
party  concluded  in  Mormon  fashion  with  a  lively  dance 
for  young  and  old.  The  fact  that  the  only  music 
available  was  three  mouth  organs  played  by  O.L..'°ob- 
inson,  Johnny  Woolf  and  Henry  Munson,  did  not  in  any 
way  detract  from  the  good  time.  Tor mo ns  love  to  dance 
and  the  Church,  then  as  now,  provided  an  outlet  for 
that  kind  of  expression,  within  its  own  organization. 

Labors  during  the  winter  were  chiefly  those  of 
hauling  logs,  sawing  boards,  plastering  log  cabins, 
building  stables  and  caring  for  the  stock.  Stirling 
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Williams  tells  of  the  crude  sawmill  put  into  use 
that  first  winter.  Along  the  creek,  just  off  Main 
Street  and  opposite  the  Spencer  Hotel,  was  a  place 
where  the  water  had  washed  out  a  straight  bank  about 
eight  feet  high.  Several  log  rafters  were  run  out 
from  the  bank  and  supported  by  upright  poles.  Upon 
the  rafters  a  platform  was  built.  The  creek  bottom 
then  served  the  same  purpose  as  a  'pit.  Uagons  were 
unloaded,  on  the  top  of  the  creek  bank  and  one  log 
at  a  time  was  rolled  down  to  the  platform.  A  six- 
foot  whipsaw  was  operated  by  one  man  on  the  platform 
and  another  standing  in  the  pit  below.  In  this  way 
planks  were  cut  off  length-wise  of  the  logs,  ^he 
mill  was  crude  and  it  was  temporary,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  planks  we re  sawn  in  this  fashion 
throughout  the  winter  months. 

In  December  the  first  meetinghouse  was  erected. 

It  was  a  log  cabin  twenty  feet  square  with  all  th« 
lumber  sawn  in  the  manner  described  above.  The 
building  was  ready  to  be  plastered. by  January  2 3> 
1888,  but  on  that  day  snow  lay  eight,  inches  deen  end 
the  thermometer  hovered  around  twenty  degrees  below 
zero.  Nevertheless,  materials  for  plastering  were 
prepared  and  the  intention  was  to  hent.  the  building 
with  a  large  stove  if  possible.  This  proved  to  be 
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unnecessary  because  a  warm  Chinook  wind  blew  in  that 
morning  and  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  tem¬ 
perature  had  risen  sixty  degrees.  Three  days  later 
the  boys  were  playing  ball  in  their  shirt-sleeves  on 
the  bare  prairie.  It  is  little  wonder  that  many  Mor¬ 
mons  took  special  delight  in.  their  new  home. 

The  building  was  ready  for  Sunday  services  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29  and  on  February  2  the  school-house  was  dedi¬ 
cated  "for  the  purpose  of  meetings,  school  and  social- 
purposes".  The  good  weather  continued  i  •  -  -  and 
aided  the  brethren  in  building  the  seats  which  were 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  long.  These  were  constructed 
of  lumber  ripped  up  with  the  whip-saw.  The  first 
social  gathering  in  the  new  building  was  held  that 
same  evening.  The* hand  of  friendship  was  again  ex¬ 
tended  to  outsiders  when  invitations  were  sent  to  the 
Mounted  Police  and  some  of  the  neighboring  ranchers. 

A  most  pleasant  evening  was  spent  together  as  old  and 
young  swung  out  to  the  strains  of  music  provided  by 
two  mouth  organs  and  a  small  accordion. 

While  the  good  weather  prevailed  throughout  most 
of  February,  the  settlers  were  kept  busy  hauling  ma¬ 
terials  for  fencing  and  building.  However,  as  spring 
approached,  some  of  the  brethren  began  to  grow  anxious 
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about  obtaining  employment  to  earn  money  for  needed 
provisions  and  seed.  For  it  was  not  Mormons  of 
means,  generally,  that  emigrated  to  the  lee’s  Creek 
colony  but  men  possessing  little  except  courage, 
energy  and  determination.  Card  wanted  to  do  a1! 
that  was  possible  to  assist  his  oeople  so,  with 
Niels  Munson  and  Samuel  Mat kin,  he  made  a  trip  to 
Macleod  and  Lethbridge  in  search  of  work.  The 
party  met  a  number  of  prom:  :  it  people  including  Dr. 
William  C.  Allen,  Collector  of  Customs:  his  son-in- 
lav;,  Dr.  Kennedy;  as  well  as  Duncan  J.  Campbell,  then 
postmaster  and  sheriff  at  TTacleod.  The  Saints  were 
treated  very  kindly  and  Dr.  Allen  intimated  that  he 
had  received  instructions  from  the  government  to  do 
all  he  could  to  assist  and  encourage  th®  Mormons  to 
settle  in  this  country.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  em¬ 
ployment  could  be  found  so  the  party  returned  to  the 
settlement.  While  the  purpose  of  their  mission  h^d 
failed  primarily  because  the  season  was  too  early, 
they  did,  nevertheless,  establish  soma  f,;ood  contacts 
that  proved  very  useful  in  later  years. 

The  pleasant  month  of  February  gave  way  to  a 
stormy  March,  After  two  weeks  of  sub-zero  weather 
with  the  mercury  dipping  to  nineteen  degrees  be  low j 
the  weather  cleared.  On  March  16,  188°»,  George  c. 
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Farrell  broadcast  some  wheat  and  harrowed  it  into  a 
piece  of  land  that  he  had  ploughed  the  previous  year. 
More  wheat  was  sown  the  last  week  of  the  month  and 
the  first  week  of  April  by  C.  0.  Card  and  Robert 
Daines,  As  much  acreage  as  possible  was  brought 
under  cultivation  that  spring. 

It  was  not  all  smooth  sailing  in  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  and  Card  had  now  to  face  trouble  from  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  quarter.  At  the  beginning  of  April  there  developed 
a  minor  exodus  from  the  colony.  Some  may  have  exneri- 
enced  a  faltering  in  their  faith  in  the  new  country, 
some  were  in  extremely  needy  circumstances,  others  who 
did  possess  sufficient  funds,  desired  to  return  to 
attractive  railroad  contracts  in  the  United  States  and 
a  few  wished  to  return  to  Utah  for*  their  families. 
Needless  to  say,  Card  was  most  anxious  to  keep  his 
little  colony  together  as  its  success  depended  unon 
growing  numbers.  He  counselled  strongly  against  any¬ 
one  leaving  the  settlement  and  gave  assurances  to  his 
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peoole  that  the  mpans  of  providing  for  their  naeds 
would  be  forthcoming  in  dup  timp.  Those  who  would 
not  heed  his  advicp  left  the  colony  summarily  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  following:  John  Roberts  and  Niels  Munson 
with  their  families,  Joseph  Ricks,  0.  L.  Robinson  and 
Henry  Munson.  Of  this  number  only  Robinson  evar  re- 
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turned  and  that  was  several  years  later.  A  very  few 
days  after  the  departure  of  this  faint-hearted,  party, 
President  Card  was  sustained  in  his  prediction  by  the 
arrival  in  the  settlement  of  two  wealthy  Mormon  women 
who  employed  every  available  man  in  building  homes  for 
them.  This  little  incident  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  the  Mormon  people  in  the  belief  that  their 
leader  was  divinely  inspired. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  Card  went  to  Lethbridge  to 
meet  his  wife’s  mother,  Sister  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  who 
was  making  her  first  visit  to  the  Alberta  mission. 
Accompanying  her  were  C.  B.  Cheney  and  his  wife  as 
well  as  Ralph  Smith  who  had  come  in  by  rail  to  join 
the  colony.  It  was  on  this  journey  that  Card  met  Mr. 
C.  A.  Magrath  and  in  the  years  that  followed  a  strong 
friendship  developed  between  these  two  gr°at  men. 

They  were  destined  to  have  extensive  business  asso¬ 
ciations  through  the  disposal  of  land  to  incoming 
settlers  during  the  next  decade. 

On  June  1?,  1888,  the  Card  family  was  blessed  with 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  who  became  Zina  the  fourth. 
Mother  Young  not  only  gave  tender  care  to  h^r  own 
daughter,  but  a  few  days  later  also  delivered  a  baby 
for  a  gentile  mother  who  was  unable  to  secure  a  phy- 
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sician's  services  in  such  a  remote  place.  This  true 
pioneer  spirit  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Mormon 
settlers  in  Alberta. 

In  1888  Cardston  could  be  reached  by  train  from 
Utah  only  in  a  very  roundabout  manner.  From  Logan 
a.  railway  ran  through  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
thence  to  Vancouver.  The  C.  P.  R.  then  brought  pas¬ 
sengers  to  Lethbridge  or  ffiacleod  where  they  would 
have  to  be  met  with  teams  and  conveyed  forty-seven 
miles  over  prairie  trails  and  river  fords  to  the 
settlement.  Only  the  wealthiest  immigrants  could 
afford  the  fare  and  freight,  over  such  a  long  route 
but  the  Church  officials  used  it  to  come  to  Cardston 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  ward  in  October  of 
1888. 

The  first  place  of  business  to  be  onened  in  Cards¬ 
ton  was  a  store  intended  to  be  a  co-operative  enter- 
nrise  but  the  Card  family  put  up  all  of  the  initial 
capital.  In  his  granary  on  December  17,  188ft,  Card 
bepan  a  merchandising  business  which  developed  into 
a  co-operative  and  continued  to  expand  steadily  for 
many  years.  On  a  capital  investment  of  1400.00,  the 
building  excepted,  Card  realized  a  return  of  '100.00 
in  the  first  forty-five  days  of  business. 
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Steady  growth  of  the  colony  is  evident  in  the 
need  for  a  new  meeting-house  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  a  second  building,  twenty-one  by 
forty  feet  in  size,  was  constructed.  The  new 
.structure  was  also  used,  for  a  school  oC  which  the 
first  teachers  were  Jane  E.  W.  Woolf,  F.  S.  Allen, 
Stirling  Williams  and  Mrs.  Louis  Taylor.  The 
school  was  operated  on  terms  of  ten  weeks  with 
much  the  largest  enrolment  for  the  winter  period. 
During  the  summer  seventeen  small  children  under 
eleven  years  of  age  were  kept  in  school  but  in  the 
winter  months  all  the  young  people  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  attended.  In  recalling  those  first  terms, 
Stirling  Williams  stated  that  an  unbounded  enthu¬ 
siasm  prevailed  on  the  part  of  all  the  scholars. 

The  school  enjoyed,  a  small  collection  of  books 
that  had  been  brought  from  Utah  and  supnlenented 
with  a  few  more  purchased  in  Lethbridge.  Crude 
tables  and- benches  were  provided  by  the  parents. 
The  teachers  had  a  small  blackboard  and  a  supply 
of  chalk.  For  the  first  term  all  of  the  students 
were  divided  into  four  classes:  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  readers.  ’Without  a  course  of 
studies  the  teacher  was  left  to  her  own  resources 
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to  design  a  program  of  instruction.  Since  President 
Card  had  called  Jane  E.  T,Toolf  as  a  missionary  to 
teach  the  first  term,  the  latter  went  about  her  task 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  The  classes  were 
taught  reading,  writing  with  ink  in  copy  books  and 
spelling.  Arithmetic,  diagraming  sentences  and  man- 
work  were  done  on  slate's .  Students  stood  up  in  turn 
to  recite  or  spell  and  occasionally  there  were  teams 
for  an  old-fashioned  spelling  bee.  For  the  older 
students  the  winter  session  was  largely  a  discussion 
group  in  which  the  teacher  endeavored  to  impart,  as 
much  worldly  knowledge  as  he  possessed,  ^h^re  was, 
however,  much  valuable  training  in  public  speaking 
which  is  an  art  that  every  Mormon  must  master  in 
order  that  he  may  participate  in  the  Church  services 
when  called  upon.  A  number  of  years  later  Stirling 
Williams  attended  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  so 
that  higher  learning  could  be  made  available  to  the 
young  people  in  his  classes. 

On  February  12,  i860,  Card  and  a  few  others  set  out 
Cor  Utah  to  visit  their  families  after  an  absence  of 
two  years.  The  train  ride  to  Vancouver  thence  to 

Utah  consumer]  ten  long  days  hut  it  was  climaxed  by  a 
very  hanny  reunion  with  loved  ones.  Card  was  still  a 
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fugitive  from  the  United  States  marshals  so  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  travel  incognito  and  to  remain 
in  close  hiding.  His  relatives,  his  friends,  and 
the  relatives  of  those  he  had  left  behind  in  Canada, 
raid  him  visits  and  listened  enthusiastically  to  the 
stories  he  had.  to  tell  of  the  great  New  Land  in  the 
north.  He  reports  in  his  diary  that  arrests  were 
still  being  made  at  that  time  under  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  Bill  but  the  penalties  were  surprisingly  light. 
This  change  in  American  policy  had  two  important  re¬ 
sults  for  the  Canadian  mission.  In  the  first  place, 
most  Mormons  preferred  to  stand  trial  and  pay  the 
penalties  rather  than  leave  their  families  to  emigrate 
and  secondly,  Card  himself  began  to  entertain  hones 
that  the  Church  might  consider  his  mission  to  Canada 
completed  which  would  give  him  a  chance  to  remain  and 
take  his  chances  in  the  courts,  too. 

Card  presented  himself  at  the  Church  offices  in 
Salt  Lake  City  to  consult  the  authorities  and  to  learn 
his  fate.  After  much  deliberation  it  was  decided  that 
the  welfare  of  the  settlement  demanded  that  Card  should 
return  to  Canada  and  develop  the  colonizing  project  he 
had  already  established.  Card  accepted  the  dec! sinn 
with  his  usual  resignation  although  it  entailed  leaving 
behind  forever  not  only  those  near  and  dear  to  him,  but 
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Cache  County  to  which  he  had  given  the  best  years  of 
his  life.  In  his  own  words  "the  evening  of  life  was 
fast  approaching"  for  him-  and  he  longed  for  a  quiet 
life  in  the  stake  he  loved,  a  place  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  respected.  However,  there  was  no 
questioning  any  decision  made-  by  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  so  Card  set  about  immediately  to  put  his  affairs 
in  order  for  leaving  the  country  permanently,  “rhen  it 
is  known  how  completely  the  advice  of  this  one  man 
dominated  every  event  of  the  colony  and  ho^  universally 
his  influence  permeated  every  phase  of  life  in  the  set- 
t lament,  it  can  be  appreciated  what  immense  signifi- 

Se-lection 

ment  of  the  Canadian  mission.  The  mormon  country  until 
1905  was  truly  "Card’s  country"  but  by  that  time  the 
permanence  and  future  progress  of  the  colony  had  been 

irrevocably  settled, 

Jt  was  not  an  easy  life  in  the  settlement  those  first 
years  nor  were  the  colonists  always  happy  and  contented. 
At  the  Sunday  service  on  May  19,  I889,  Card  writes  of  a 
talk  to  his  people  as  follows: 

"Many  times  the  brethren  and  sisters  here  in  exile  feel 
they  are  tried  almost  beyond  that  which  they  can  bear, 

We  are  free  and  none  of  onr  settlers  here  have  beep 
slain  or  robbed,  but  we  are  permitted  to  rest  in  peace 
and  make  a  living  for  onr  families.  Tn  the  days  of 
Missouri  our  brethren  and  sisters  were  harshly  dealt 
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with,  lives  were  sacrificed,  also  charity  and  liberty, 
while  here  we  are  permitted  to  live  free  and  build  up 
a  settlement  even  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the 
Honor  and  Glory  of  God's  Kingdom." 

Maintaining  harmony  within  his  flock  was  not  an  easy 
matter  for  the  patriarch. 

Seven  wagons  of  settlers  joined  the  colony  and  two 
families  arrived  by  train  during  the  month  of  May,  1888. 
Card  was  kept  busy  getting  these  people  located  and 
established.  Several  more  wagons  came  in  June  to  swell 
the  numbers  of  the  settlement  to  126  persons. 

In  1888  only  the  even-numbered  sections  of  land  were 
onen  to  homesteading  in  Western  Canada.  Card  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  group  identity  of  his  colony  by  estab¬ 
lishing  four  Mormon  families  on  each  section  of  home¬ 
stead  land  with  the  intention  that  they  would  ultimately 
purchase  the  adjoining  railway  lands  and  thereby  exclude 
outsiders.  Such  a  program  not  only  gave  Church  neigh¬ 
bors  to  all  settlers,  but  it  reduced  the  cost  of  fencing 
and  enabled  the  members  to  help  protect  each  other  from 
the  menace  of  prairie  fires.  Tn  time  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  began  to  view  the  success  of  this  type  of  colo¬ 
nization  with  som^  alarm.  A  move  which  served  to  check 
the  group  settlement  was  a  delay  in  the  C.  P.  R.  selec¬ 
tion  of  railway  land  grants  whether  or  not  such  notion 
wa s  intended  to  prevent  Mormon  purchases  In  the  . 
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However,  this  political  astuteness  on  the  part  of  the 

Conservative  party  did  prevent  the  Liberals  from 

/ 

using  the  situation  as  adverse  propaganda.  If  the 
Conservative  Government  was  guilty  of  discrimination 
against  the  Mormons,  it  did  not  induce  the  Latter- 
Day-Saints  to  support  the  Liberals  in  the  next  federal 
election  of  1891. 

Not  all  the  settlers  who  came  to  the  area  fitted 
into  the  Mormon  plan  of  settlement.  On  May  29 ,  1889, 
a  party  of  seven  wagons  from  Kaysville,  Utah,  arrived 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Layton  who  had  the 
previous  month  made  a  down  payment  on  thirty-one  sec¬ 
tions  of  railway  lands  in  Township  4,  Range  24.  known 
as  the  Spring  Coulee  Tract.  Driving  out  to  meet  them, 
Card  extended  a  welcome  to  join  the  colony  but  found 
the  party  dissatisfied  and  ready  to  leave.  Only  two 
of  the  men  would  even  so  much  as  accompany  Card  to 
look  over  their  purchase.  It  had  been  a  dry  season 
and  water  could  be  found  only  in  live  springs  excent 
where  the  St.  Mary's  River  skirted  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  tract.  The  next  morning  the  party 
drove  south  but  was  so  disappointed  to  not  find  run¬ 
ning  water  on  every  section,  the  teamsters  would  not 
even  unhitch  their  horses  and  let  them  graze.  Such 
disillusionment  could  result  only  from  misinformation 
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having  been  given  to  the  emigrants  before  leaving 
Utah,  Not  all  of  the  party  were  Mormons:  some  were 
apostates  who  had  but  little  respect  for  the  Church 
so  that  Card  found  it  difficult  to  make  them  heartily 
welcome  and  to  encourage  them  to  remain  -  none  did. 

Honourable  Mackenzie  Howell,  Minister  oP  Customs: 
his  secretary,  Mr,  Parmalee;  and  Captain  Young,  In¬ 
spector  of  Ports;  visited  tlie  settlement  in  August 
26,  1889.  They  looked  over  the  town  and  appeared 
well  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  colony.  The 
party  were  guests  at  the  Card  home  during  their  stay. 
Over  a  period  of  years  many  groups  of  public  officials 
and  other  visitors  availed  themselves  of  the  Card 
hospitality. 

A  memorable  event  in  the  lives  of  the  Mormon  immi¬ 
grants  was  the  visit  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General,  Lord  Stanley,  Lady  Stanley  and  their  company 

<jrou_p 

o r 1  0 c to ber  14 ,  1889 .  n  t?  :  i  vaA 

the  Latter-Day-Saints  journeyed  to  Macleod  where  they 
camped  with  Dr.  Allen.  To  a  group  of  Mormon  singers 
Was  accorded  the  privilege  of  serenading  the  Governor 
General's  party  at  dinner.  Lord  and  Lady  Stanley  came 
out  of  the  dining  room  and  greeted  the  sinrers  verv 
cordially.  At  the  reception  in  the  Town  Hall  that 
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evening,  the  Saints  arrived  too  late  to  see  the 
Governor  General  and  present  to  him  a  memorial 
which  they  had  prepared.  However,  Dr.  Allen  took 
the  document  and  endeavored  to  get  it  placed  be¬ 
fore  His  Excellency.  To  show  their  loyalty  the 
Mormons  remained  in  Macleod  over  the  Sabbath  and 
attended  the  church  service  held  for  the  Governor 
General  in  Christ  Church.  Later  in  the  day  Lady 
Stanley,  her  daughters,  her  niece  and  Sir  James 
Grant  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mormon  camp  and  spent 
half  an  hour  in  the  tent  with  Zina  Y.  Card.  The 
artist,  Villiers,  made  a  sketch  of  the  camp  and 
also  one  of  several  girls  seated  in  a  circle  about 
Dr.  Allen.  Lord  Stanley  called  officially  on 
President  Card  at  eight  A.  M.  the  following  morning 
and  invited  him  to  read  the  address  that  had  been 
p]*epared  for  His  Excellency.  (T ) 

To  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Stanley  of 

Preston,  F.  B.,  Her  Majesty's  Viceroy 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  &c,  &c,  #c. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

We,  the  Latter-Day-Saints  resident  in  the  North¬ 
west  Territories  of  Canada,  do  most  cordially  unite 
with  our  Fellow  Settlers  of  Alberta,  in  welcoming  to 
the  District  the  Representative  of  the  Sovereign 
Power  which,  as  pictured  to  us  by  the  last  of  the 
old  Republicans 

(T)  This  lettpr  was  taken  from  Card's  copy  book. 
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"has  dotted  the  surface  of  the 

"globe  with  Her  possessions  and  military  costs 

"whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun, 

"and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles 
"the  earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken 
"strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England." 

To  the  .Imperial  Majesty  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  whom 
not  a  few  of  us  rejoice  to  be  the  native  subjects, - 
to  Her,  who,  as  we  fondly  hope,  is  soon  to  become  the 
Queen  of  all  of  us,  we  desire  on  this  early  occasion 
to  make  public  nrofession  of  our  unswerving  loyalty; 
and  to  anticipate  our  steadfast  allegiance  to  that 
Dynasty  under  which  the  country  of  our  adoption  has 
prospered  and  grown  great.  Our  Prophet  Joseph  hath 
discerned  that  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  the 
British  Principalities,  by  reason  of  their  high  in¬ 
tegrity  and  their  judicial  purity,  will  be  the  last 
to  fall;  as  well  as  our  affectionate  admiration  of 
Her  own  womanly  virtues,  that  we  invoke  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  upon  the  Sovereign  of  these  vast  Realms. 

Receive  also  the  assurance  of  our  cordial  good 
wishes  for  the  personal  welfare  of  Your  Excellency 
and  of  Lady  Stanley,  and  for  the  success  of  your 
unwearied  efforts  for  the  more  effectual  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Empire. 

Signed  by  request  of  the  Latter-Day- 

Saints  in  the  Canadian  Northwest 

Macleod ,  Alberta,  N.  W.  T.  14  October  IS89. 


In  reply  His  Excellency  extended  a  welcome  to  all 
Mormons  who  wished  to  come  to  this  country.  He  com¬ 
plimented  them  for  their  industry  end  regretted  his 
inability  to  visit  their  settlement.  Walking  to  his 
carriage,  the  Governor  General  stormed  up  end  wo s 
driven  away  in  the  company  of  a  North  West  Mounted 
Poll. ce  escort . ' 

Two  weeks  later  another  group  of  distinguished 
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people  arrived  in  the  Mormon  settlement.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  entire  Latter-Day-Saint  Church,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  together  with  his  two  counsellors,  George 
Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F,  Smith,  Apostle  Brigham  Young 
and  the  wives  of  the  first  two  mentioned,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Lee's  Creek  colony.  Of  the  meeting 
Card  writes: 

"This  to  me  was  a  time  never  to  be  forgotten.  To 
think  of  our  venerable  President  travelling  with  his 
party  over  2,000  miles  to  visit  the  mission  in  Canada 
filled  my  heart  with  joy.  Truly  I  felt  my  labors 
were  greatly  appreciated  in  this  far  distant  land  and 
l  could  only  bid  them  a  hearty  welcome  with  my  heart 
filled  with  blessings." 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  enjoyed  by  the  party  who 
offered  in  return  the  fellowship  and  instruction  so 
much  treasured  by  Mormons  when  it  comes  from  th^ir 
leaders.  The  Church  Panch  was  inenected  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  carefully  examined.  Card  took  the 
party  to  the  proposed  site  for  the  next  Mormon  town 
in  Alberta.  When  advised  that  a  r.  Coll.es  had 
located  a  ranch  on  the  tract,  the  Presidency  instructed 
Card  to  purchase  the  ranch  in  question  and  proceed 
with  plans  for  the  town.  The  same  evening,  November 
5,  1889,  a  joyous  celebration  was  held  in  honor  of 
Card's  fiftieth  birthday.  Tt  was  while  thus  assembled 
the  Saints  voted  to  change  the  name  of  their  hamlet  to 
Cardston  by  which  name  it  has  since  been  known. 
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January  1,  1890,  was  made  a  very  pleasant  occasion 
by  holding  a  social  gathering  at  the  home  of  George  L. 
Farrell  where  about  twenty  of  the  oldest  settlers 
enjoyed  a  bountiful  dinner.  In  the  evening  all  the 
people  in  the  settlement  repaired  to  the  meeting¬ 
house  to  be  entertained  by  the  first  dramatic  per¬ 
formance  staged  in  Cardston.  The  play  was  entitled 
"That  Awful  Girl"  and  was  directed  by  Zina  Y.  Card. 

It  was  a  story  depicting  the  experiences  of  a  young 
Irish  girl  who  came  over  to  America  to  live  with  her 
uncle.  Jane  E.  Woolf  played  the  leading  role  as  the 
Irish  girl  and  Joseph  Sill  took  the  part  of  the  old 
uncle.  Sarah  A.  Hochstrasser ,  Selma  Farrell,  Clara 
Hudson  and  Annie  Cheney  were  also  in  the  cast.  It 
was  a  side-splitting  comedy  and  the  audience  was 
delighted  with  the  entertainment. 

The  Mormons  were  never  free  from  accusations  of 
polygamy.  Fven  in  Canada  some  people  did  advise  the 
federal  authorities  that  plural  marriage  and  cohab¬ 
itation  were  being  practised  in  the  T,eo '  s  Creek  colony 
^he  accuser  in  each  instance  was  never  a  neighbor  of 
the  Mormons  nor  one  who  knew  them  well,  but  was  always 
someone  on  the  outside  who  had  heard  stories  and  was 
eager  to  pass  them  on.  Such  action  caused  continual, 
embarrassment  and  annoyance  to  the  Mormons  who  wanted 
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nothing  so  much  as  to  be  left  alone,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Idaho  and  Utah  during  the  winter  of  1889- 
90,  Card  received  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  the  Interior  stating  that  reports  of  this  nature 
had  been  received.  The  following  reply  was  dispatched 
(2) 

Logan.  Utah,  17.  S.  A. 

22  February,  1890 

Hon.  A.  M.  Burgess 

Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior 

Ottawa,  Canada 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  24-th 
ultima,  has  been  forwarded  to  me  at  this  point. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have 
taken  ir.  calling  my  attention  to  the  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  our  people  now  located  on  Lee's  Creek, 

Alberta,  N.  W.  T. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  you  that  I  call  them 
misrepresentations  for  they  are  such  in  very  deed. 

It  can  be  "clearly"  established  that  the  alleged 
crimes  to  which  you  refer  of  "Polygamy  and  Cohab¬ 
itation"  are  not  practised  in  or  out  of  Cardston 
in  Canada. 

About  one  third  of  our  people  live  out  upon 
their  ranches  and  are  scattered  for  several  miles 
around. 

I  am  confident  our  people  could  not  practise 
either  "Polygamy  or  Cohabitation"  without  the  North 
T"est  Mounted  Po7  i  ce  knowing  it. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  assurances  we  gave  to  S i v 
John  A.  MacDonald  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  T  can  assure  you  that  our  good  faith  in  this 
matter  has  not  been  broken. 


(?)  The  letter  was  copied  from  the  c.nrd  diary. 
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Our  people  understand  too  well  the  laws  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  infringe  upon  them.  During 
my  absence  Elders  Orson  Smith  and  John  A.  Woolf 
are  fully  authorized  to  confer  with  any  one  desiring 
information  in  relation  to  the  "Mormon  Colony”  and 
I  have  been  informed  they  replied  to  you  in  behalf 
of  our  people.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  reply  also, 
and  I  desire  most  earnestly  that  your  department 
make  such,  investigations  as  you  deem  necessary 
through  the  Police  or  otherwise  that  the  Mormon 
Colony  on  Lee's  Creek  may  be  freed  from  the  onus 
they  are  branded  with  by  those  who  delight  in  mis¬ 
representations  against  an  inoffensive  people. 

I  believe  that  the  industry  of  our  people  and 
thrift  of  same,  begotten  by  their  sobriety,  has 
aroused  jealousy  from  some  of  our  less  thrifty 
neighbors . 

Recently  several  of  our  colonists  have  returned 
to  Utah  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  out  their 
remaining  property,  (and  I  am  pleased  to  state  in 
this  they  have  been  successful)  to  invest  in  Canada. 

I  will  here  state  we  are  well  pleased  with  the 
location  we  selected,  and  further,  we  are  grateful 
for  the  curtesy  extended  to  our  people  from  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General  to  the  Policeman 
that  patrols  our  prairies,  and  we  feel  assured  we 
will  find  that  protection  and  liberty  that  is  vouch¬ 
safed  by  the  just  laws  of  Canada. 

One  favor  I  do  ask  of  your  Department  is  that 
you  will  give  our  people  a  chance  to  prove  their 
innocence  and  I  am  confident  it  will  be  done. 

T  expect  to  return  home  about  the  first  of  April. 
Should  you  desjre  to  communicate  further  with  me, 
please  address  me  at  Lethbridge,  N.  W.  T.  or  Pox  B, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

With  profound  respect 
I  am  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant 
Charles  0.  Card. 

% 

It  would  seem  that  the  Saints  were  kept  ever 
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conscious  of  the  stigma  attached  to  their  name  by- 
reason  of  their  belief  in  polygamy  even  after  the 
Church  had  forsaken  the  practice  of  it.  Apparently, 
the  general  public  was  not  willing  to  place  much 
faith  in  the  Mormon  promise  to  live  in  monogamy 
while  on  Canadian  soil.  For  their  part  the  Saints 
ware  living  up  to  their  pledge  and  they  bitterly 
resented  any  criticism  levelled  at  them.  Knowing 
that  there  was  no  troth  in  the  accusations.  Card, 
was  anxious  to  have  a  government  investigation  of 
the  matter  to  clear  the  reputation  of  his  peonle. 
However,  nothing  was  done  of  an  official  nature  but 
the  Saints  did  gather  a  number  of  testimonials  from 
nearby  settlers  who  were  willing  to  testify  in  their 
behalf.  The  North  T,irest  Mounted .  Police  also  supported 
the  Mormon  claims  to  innocence.  Although  the  agita¬ 
tion  died  down,  neople  can  still  be  found  who  will 
repeat  that  same  general  accusation  without  attempting 
to  prove  it.  The  subject  of  polygamy  is  today  a 
delicate  one  with  the  Mormons  aslevident  from  the 
excommunication  in  1947  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Church  for  discussing  the  principle  with  others. 

The  denondence  of  the  Lee 1  s  Creek  colony  upon  the 
mother  church  in  Salt  Lake  for  direction  in  matters 
both  spiritual  and  material  is  evident  in  the  following 
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Salt  Lake  City 
•  'arch  ?,  1390 

Prest.  T'rilf  ord  Woodruff 
City 

Dear  Brother 

I  deem  it  necessary  to  be  instructed  by  the  first 
presidency  upon  a  few  points  before  I  return  to  Canada 
and  I  submit  the  following: 

First  -  T'rhat  do  you  desire  me  to  do  with  the  tract  of 
land  purchased  by  the  Church?  Of  course  it  all  remains 
in  our  hands  and  we  have  not  had  it  six  months  until 
land  raised  at  least  sixty  percent. 

Brother  John  W.  Taylor  forwarded  to  me  the  first 
payment  of  tep  percent  on  two  sections  of  land.  With 
no  instructions  from  ydu  on  this  point  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do. 

Second  -  Shall  we  fence  some  of  this  land  for  the  use 
of  Church  stock  that  is  here?  It  seems  to  me  essential 
that  we  may  have  a  place  to  wean  calves  and  keep  up 
saddle  horses. 

Third  -  Shall  we  try  to  crop  any  of  this  land  that  we 
may  raise  what  is  consumed  by  the  Ranch? 

Fourth  -  Shall  T  purchase  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Colies  that 
is  located  on  Section  20  Township  2  ?  The  north  half 
of  Section  20  and  the  east  half  of  Section  29  would  be 
an  excellent  location  for  a  town  ^nd  the  government 
land  south  of  the  Church  tract  would  be  in  easy  reech 
of  this  site. 

^ifth  -  On  the  17  of  next  Mav5  the  -next  payment  on  the 
south  half  of  Township  3  Range  24  containing  °,°>40 
acres  is  due.  Interest  on  the  '"11,070.00  at  6r  is 
1664.20,  payment  on  principal  01,230,00  makes  the 
total  $1,894.20. 

Sixth  -  We  would  deem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  furnish 
us  a  form  of  marriage  ceremony  to  bp  used  in  first 
marriages.  Occasionally  some  of  our  young  people 
desire  to  get  married  and  Rishon  John  A.  Woolf  has 
nothing  to  guide  him  except  the  form  given  in  the  old 


( 3 )  Copied  from  Card's  diary. 
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edition  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  T  am  occasionally 
asked  in  relation  to  plural  marriages.  Such  I  refer 
to  you. 

Seventh  -  Since  I  came  I  have  been  asked  several  times 
if  Bishop  George  L.  Farrell  was  authorized  to  gather 
up  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  colony  in 
northern  Montana  in  the  northern  part  of  Choteau 
County  near  the  International  Boundary  Line  either  on 
the  Milk  or  St.  Mary’s  Rivers.  I  learn  he  is  gather¬ 
ing  parties  for  this  purpose  and  some  have  sought  me 
on  this  subject.  If  not  out  of  place  I  would  like  to 
be  informed  on  this  subject  that  I  may  properly  answer 
people  desiring  information  on  this  matter.  I  learn 
from  the  Honourable  Mackenzie  Bowell  and  Captain  Young 
who  traversed  the  Boundary  Line  through  Manitoba, 
Assiniboia  and  Alberta  that  sixty  or  eighty  miles  east 
of  us  were  some  very  desirable  locations  for  settlement 
on  both  sides  of  the  Line.  I  have  learned  the  same 
from  other  Canadian  officers-  as  well  as  private  parties  , 
intimate  with  the  country.  There  will  be  a  railway 
constructed  through  this  country  this  season  and  if  it 
is  desired  that  our  people  make  a  foothold  in  this 
locality,  the  earlier  they  commence  the  greater  will 
be  their  opportunities  in  the  section  referred  to.  To 
make  the  location  more  clear  to  you,  I  will  state  I 
believe  it  is  about  south  of  Lethbridge,  probably  a 
little  west  of  south, 

I  enclose  to  you  the  form  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Canadian  Government  for  your  consideration. 

I  also  forward  you  a  copy  o^  a  letter  sent  by  Honorable 
Mr.  A.  M.  Burgess,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
which  was  renlied  to  by  Riders  Orson  Smith  and  John  A. 
Woolf  and  myself,  also  a  statement  by  our  gentile 
friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Lee's  Creek  denying  the 
allegations  set  forth  by  Mr.  Burgess.  I  give  you 
these  points  that  you  may  judge  of  the  spirit  in  the 
Canadian  Government. 

Any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer  on  the  fore¬ 
going  or  anything  else  pertaining  to  our  welfare  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  your  humble  servant  and  well 
wisher  in  the  Gospel . 


Charles  0.  C-ird 


Thu  reibly  to  this  letter  instructed  Card  to  cultivate 
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the  Church  Ranch  in  Alberta  to  make  it  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  He  was  to  purchase  the  Co lies  Ranch  for  a 
townsite  and  if  any  Saints  desired  to  purchase  some 
of  these  lands,  the  requests  were  to  be  forwarded  to 
Salt  Lake  with,  covering  recommendations  by  Card, 

The  scheme  of  Bishop  Farrell  to  start  a.nother  colony 
in  Montana  was  a  private  affair  in  which  the  only 
instructions  from  the  Church  were  that  he  should  not 
take  any  men  who  could  still  vote.C^O 


Fever  a  week  went  by  without  Card  addressing  sev¬ 
eral  meetings  of  the  Saints  at  which  he  was  contin¬ 
ually  exhorting  the  members  of  his  flock  to  live  good 
lives  in  unity,  in  industry  and  in  harmony.  Speaking 
of  an  address  to  the  priesthood  meeting,  which  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  adult  males  of  the  Church,  Card  writes 
on  May  31?  1890: 

"I  spoke  to  them  upon  the  necessity  of  unity  among 
us  in  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual.  Advised  co¬ 
operation  in  our  business  operations.  Advised  the 
brethren  to  herd  our  stock  and  save  our  grain. 

Advised  the  brethren  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Canadian  Government.  Also  to  pay  their  tithes  and 
offerings.  Referred  to  the  propriety  of  buying  a  saw¬ 
mill  that  we  may  obtain  building  material  more  con¬ 
venient  and  cheaper.  We  should  seek  to  market  our 
butter  and  other  produce  under  management  that  would 
secure  best  market  prices.  Advised  them  to  buy  their 
merchandise  in  bulk  and  divide  it  among  themselves. 

We  should  seek  to  breed  from  the  best  horses  and 
cattle.  Advised  the  brethren  jn  gathering  the  things 
of  this  world  to  not  set  their  hearts  upon  them  and 
think  more  of  the  gift  than  the  Giver  and  constantly 

(#-)  The.  Cku.rc{)  I  ac-kciX  in  A  bitter-  b&h  con-f/uf 

in  I)  An  4  nccti'ecl  all  the  t/otci  it  C  OcclJ  duster 
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nurture  the  good  spirit  and  live  by  the  light  of 
revelation.  They  should  follow  their  file  leaders 
in  everything  that  was  good  and  praiseworthy. " 

In  this  talk  we  see  the  peal  spirit  of  the  Mormon 
religion.  It  is  not  a  creed  to  which  the  members 
pay  shallow  lip-service,  nor  is  it  adorned  with 
any  ritual  intended  to  create  an  effect  upon  the 
mind,  but  it  is  a  simple,  genuine  and  complete  way 
of  life  under  a  benign,,  almost  patriarchal  leader¬ 
ship.  C.  0.  Card  was  such  a  patriarch  whose  whole 
life  was  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  his  Canadian 
mission.  In  those  early  years  not  one  important 
event  happened  without  his  guiding  hand  to  direct 
it.  He  was  the  very  nerve  center  in  the  life  of 
the  Lee's  Creek  colony. 

On  .Tune  11,  1890,  Card  decided  that  some  vital 
statistics  for  the  colony  were  necessary  so  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  list  of  all  the  births  and  deaths  in  the 
little  settlement  since  its  inception.  The  record 
shows  thirty-four  births  as  follows: 

1887  -  2 

1888  -  6 

1889  -  16 

IR90  -  10 

Although  Card  speaks  of  thirty-six  births,  only 
thirty-four  names  anpe^r  on  the  list  in  his  diary. 
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In  addition  there  were  three  infant  deaths  for  which 
dates  were  not  recorded. 

Daring  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  many 
neople  came  to  see  just  what  kind  of  a  life  the  Mor¬ 
mons  were  living  and  these  tourists  were  always  cor¬ 
dially  received  in  the  Card  home.  One  of  the  most 
welcome  visitors  of  the  summer  of  1890  was  Professor 
Saunders  of  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa.  Card 
delighted  in  showing  the  settlement  to  his  former 
acquaintance  who  had  extended  so  much  kindness  to  the 
Mormon  delegates  when  they  had  vi :  -  Cb) 

Saunders  declared  the  Lee's  Creek  colony  to  he  the 
most  prosperous  settlement  he  had  seen  on  his  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  North-West. 

The  first  election  in  the  C^rdston  area  was  held 
on  March  5  of  1891.  The  balloting  took  place  in  the 
school-house  as  no  prior  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  reserve  other  accommodation.  Regular  school  was 
closed  for  the  day  while  the  adults  in  the  settlement 
experienced  their  first  lesson  in  Canadian  politics 
as  they  marked  ballots  in  the  federal  election.  The 
campaign  casts  interesting  light  upon  Mormon  partic¬ 
ipation  in  politics.  Mr.  C.  A.  Magrath  had  solicited 
the  support  of  the  Mormon  people  in  re-electing  the 

Oal  A  i  cell  bCC&Ufi't  tine  trip  |£  /a  Vlt. 
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Honourable  D.  W.  Davies,  the  sitting  member  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  Mr.  Magrath,  always  a  friend 
to  the  Saints,  advised  Mr.  Card  that  the  candidate 
had  pledged  his  support  to  the  Mormon  request  for 
a  mail  service  and  had  promised  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  their  rights  on  other  matters.  Only  Card 
attended  the  political  rally  addressed  by  the  car- 
didates,  Mr.  Reilly  for  the  Liberals  and  Honourable 
Davies  for  the  Conservatives.  After  the  meeting 
Card  instructed  his  flock  in  the  proper  way  to  vote 
in’  the  election.  Although  the  Conservatives  in 
Ottawa  had  turned  down  the  requests  of  the  Mormon 
delegation  for  the  right  to  practise  polygamy  on 
Lee's  Creek,  it  did  not  prevent  the  Saints  from 
voting  for  a  member  of  that  party  when  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  promise  the  kind  of  local  support  they 
wanted . 

Tn  the  summer  of  1891  Card's  activities  had  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  field  of  land  speculation.  Together 
with  Mr.  C.  A.  Magrath  and  Apostle  John  W.  Taylor, 
he  purchased  a  large  block  of  116,409  acres  of  land 
from  the  C.  P.  R.  The  land  wae  well  located  and 
the  economic  prospects  of  the  country  at  that  time 
were  very  bright.  However,  the  purchase  proved  to 
be  premature  by  about  ten  years  .as  the  a.ntici  rated 
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influx  of  settlers  did  not  materialize  until  the 
turn  of  the  century.  It  did -prove  to  be  a  good 
investment  for  those  with  the  necessary  capital 
to  keep  up  their  payments  and  retain  the  land 
until  the  settlers  did  arrive.  Few  except  Mr. 
Magrath  were  able  to  do  that  and  the  "quick  for¬ 
tunes"  turned  out  to  be  a  mirage,  /- 

In  the  early  years  when  the  population  was 
thinly  scattered,  the  most  dreaded  enemy  was  fire. 
The  rolling  prairie  was  matted  with  long  grass  that 
in  many  places  reached  the  stirrups  on  a  saddle 
horse.  A  strong  wind  was  almost  a  daily  occurrence 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Alberta.  If  the  summer 
had  a  prolonged  dry  spell,  the  menace  of  prairie 
fire  reared  its  ugly  head  much  sooner  but  every  fall 
as  the  grass  ripened  and  dried  out,  the  danger  in¬ 
creased.  Although  every  precaution  was  taken  by  the 
settlers  and  fi reguards  were  ploughed  around  all 
buildings,  prairie  fires  were  still,  quite  frequent 
and  were  an  ever-present  threat  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  colonists.  Fighting  the  fires  was 
made  difficult  by  lack  of  effective  equipment  to 
check  the  flames,  by  the  speed  with  which  the  fires 
spread  in  a  high  wind  and  by  the  fact  that  mustering 
any  sizeable  combat  crew  took  precious  time. 
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The  first  prairie  fire  started  from  Percy  Ashe's 
ranch  corral  on  the'  St,  Mary's  River,  A  band  of  men 
were  branding  colts  when  the  fire,  which  they  were 
using  to  heat  their  branding  irons,  spread  to  the 
open  prairie  and  was  soon  out  of  control.  With  the 
wind  in  the  south-east  the  flames  got  away  to  a  good 
start,  jumped  Lee's  Creek  in  three  places  and  reached 
the  Belly  River  at  Standoff,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  three  hours.  Ashes  and  smoke  hung  in 
a  thick  cloud  over  the  colony  so  that  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  had.  to  be  kept  tightly  closed.  A  fireguard  had 
been  ploughed  around  three  sides  of  the  settlement. 
Lee's  Creek*  was  on  the  other  side.  This  checked  the 
flames  but  some  of  the  men  and  boys  had  to  fight 
desperately  to  keep  the  fire  from  crossing  the 
ploughed  furrows  while  the  rest  attempted  to  save 
homes  beyond  the  settlement.  Teams  and  wagons  hauled 
barrels  of  water  to  those  who  beat  at  the  flames  with 
soaked  cowhides  and  gunny  sacks.  It  was  indeed  a 
desperate  struggle  of  man  against  fire.  Hungry 
tongues  of  flame  licked  at  the  dry  grass  inside  the 
fireguards  in  several  places  at  the  same  time.  The 
men  fought  bravely  on  and  faced  exhaustion  when  the 
fire  was  finally  beaten  out. 


j 
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After  the  roar  of  flames  and  pall  of  smoke  had 
subsided  somewhat,  Jane  E.  Woolf,  Attena  Bates, 

Annie  Daines  and  Maggie  Leavitt  walked  out  on  the 
hill  to  see  the  damage  that  had  been  done.  A  most 
dismal  sight  met  their  eyes.  Nothing  but  charred 
grass  and  ashes  was  anywhere  in  sight.  For  many 

miles  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  not  a  living 

♦ 

thing  could  be  seen  -  the  ground  was  blackened  to 
the  water's  edge  in  the  sloughs,  the  wildlife  had 
fled  in  terror  and  even  the  men  were  not  yet  re¬ 
turning  from  their  ordeal.  The  girls  walked  sadly 
to  the  creek  bank  with  their  eyes  drawn  towards  the 
north  in  strange  fascination  by  the  scene  of  devas¬ 
tation,  As  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  bank,  their 
attention  came  sharply  to  the  creek  below.  A  small 
fire  that  had  not  been  detected  was  spreading  un¬ 
checked  inside  the  fireguard  along  Lee ' s  Creek. 
Without  hesitation  the  girls  reced  down  to  the  creek 
and  stripped  off  their  long  full  petticoats  which 
were  buttoned  around  the  waist.  Dinping  these 
garments  into  the  water,  they  commenced  to  beat  des¬ 
perately  at  the  flames.  Two  of  the  girls  formed  a 
relay  to  keep  the  petticoats  wet  and  hand  them  on  to 
the  other  two  who  fought  the  fire.  Some  men  return¬ 
ing  to  the  settlement,  saw  the  smoke  and  hastened  to 
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assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  The  girls  had 
performed  an  invaluable  service  wh’ich  merited  the 
praise  they  received  for  their  courage  and  resource¬ 
fulness. 

The  emergency  had  passed  and  the  settlers  were 
thankful  in  their  hearts  that  life  and  property  had 
been  spared.  Grass  that  was  needed  for  winter  grazing 
was  gone  thereby  creating  extra  problems  for  the 
winter.  Nevertheless,  with  their  usual  fortitude  the 
Mormons  organized  a  haying  party  to  go  farther  afield 
and  secure  a  winter’s  supply  of  feed  for  the  stock. 

Those  early  years  were  filled  with  toil  and  hard¬ 
ship  for  all  the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  colony.  Com¬ 
forts  were  few  and  those  who  had  the  necessities  of 
life  counted  themselves  fortunate.  It  was  truly  a 
struggle  for  existence  against  the  forces  of  Nature. 
The  settlers  had  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  rigors 
of  a  cold  climate,  provide  against  the  uncertainty  of 
crops,  withstand  the  competition  for  the  good  land  in 
their  chosen  country  and  not  least  of  all  -  to  bear 
the  criticism  constantly  levelled  at  them  for  their 
religious  beliefs.  In  spite  of  it  all,  they  perse¬ 
vered  and  established  themselves  so  securely  that 
through  the  years  their  "Zion  in  the  North"  has 
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remained  "Mormon  Country". 


The  esteem  in  which  the  Saints  held  their  great 
leader  is  shown  in  a  simple  poem  written  upon  his 
return  after  release  by  the  American  courts  in 
October  of  1890.  The  poem  was  composed  by  Ella  E. 
Nelson  and  was  read  at  a  surprise  party  arranged 
in  Card’s  honor,  (4) 

"A  token  of  respect  written  for  our  Beloved  Pr/est. 
Card" 

"A  Greeting" 

We  have  met  to  greet  you  dear  Brother 
To  show  you  our  esteem  and  love 
We  hope  the  angels  are  listening 
And  smile  on  us  from  above. 

Welcome  home  again  and  to  freedom, 

We  missed  you  while  away; 

May  this  people  sustain  thee 
In  every  thing  you  say. 

We  appreciate  your  labors,  all  you've  done 
in  the  past  • 

May  love  and  union  between  us, 

Remain  until  the  last. 

We  acknowledge  thee,  our  loader 
We  know  you  are  just  and  true, 

Have  proven  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
Js  ever  first  with  you. 

May  your  efforts,  in  the  grand  future 
Be  crowned  wi th  joy,  and  reward 
We  extend  thee  the  hand  op  fellowship 
Our  sympathy  and  regard. 

Come  let  us  praise  the  great  Redeemer 
Here  in  this  far  away  land, 

That  he  may  keep  us  as  it  were 
In  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 


(4)  Copied  from  Card's  diary 
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The  meter  in  the  poem  may  be  rugged  and 
the  sentiments  were  genuine  and  true. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SOUTHERN  ALBERTA  WHEN  THE  MORMONS  ARRIVED 


Mention  of  the  names  Fort  Whoop-Up  and  Whiskey 
Gap  conjure  up  in  the  minds  of  many,  images  of 
whiskey  runners  evading  the  American  authorities 
and  peddling  their  fire-water  to  half-crazed  Indians 
who  stole  horses  and  scalped  unsuspecting  victims. 

Some  such  inci dents  doubtlessly  happened  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  present  site  of  Cardston,  the 
distance  from  the  town  to  the  forts  mentioned,  but 
they  would  have  taken  place  at  least  a  decade  before 
any  Mormon  even  cast  a  foot  on  Alberta  soil.  In 
1874  the  North  West  Mounted  Police  had  established 
posts,  the  nearest  of  which  was  at  Fort  Macleod. 

There  was  little  resistance  to  the  law  once  the  Force 
was  on  the  scene  and  by  1880  order  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  No  one  needed  to  fear  for  his  security  and 
no  locks  were  ever  placed  on  the  doors  of  the  settler's 
log  cabins. 


■ 
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Indian  Treaty  7  had  been  signed  in  1877  and  all 
the  Indians,  including  Big  Bear  and  his  band,  were 
peacefully  settled  on  their  reserves  when  the  Mor¬ 
mons  arrived  in  Alberta.  The  disturbances  of  the 
North  West  Rebellion  of  1884  were  but  dim  echoes 
from  the  past.  By  and  large  the  Canadian  Indians 
were  friendly  towards  the  settlers  for  whom  they 
quite  often  performed  minor  tasks  to  earn  small  pay. 

If  there  was  trouble  with  Indians,  it  could  usually 
be  traced  to  the  wily  Sioux  from  across  the  American 
Border.  They  were  on  unfriendly  terras  with  all 
whites  and  with  the  United  States  authorities  in 
particular.  On  the  overland  trail  into  Alberta  it 
was,  as  has  been  indicated,  necessary  to  post  guard 
on  the  night  herds  while  the  immigrants  were  passing 
through  Indian  country  to  prevent  horse  stealing  but 
there  was  no  real  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  settlers. 

Completion  of  the  C.  P.  R .  through  Calgary  had 
brought  quite  a  number  of  settlers  to  Southern  Alberta 
even  before  the  Mormons  arrived.  The  North  West 
census  of  1.885  showed  3>210  people  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  Macleod  area.  (I)  In  addition  the  same 
area  reported  190  owners  of  land  and  ?3  tenants.  (?) 


(I)  Census  1.885  -  P.  10. 
(?)  Census  1885  -  P.  6?. 
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Further,  there  were  2,404  acres  of  land  under  cul¬ 
tivation  and  that  year  82,544  bushels  of  grain, 
chiefly  oats,  were  produced.  (3)  It  was  open  country 
into  which  the  Mormons  came  but  it  was  not  the  rugged 
frontier  experienced  by  the  men  of  the  Selkirk  Set¬ 
tlement  on  the  Red  River  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  Mormons  were  pioneers  but  certainly  not 
frontiersmen. 

.Probably  isolation  was  the  worst  enemy  that  had 
to  be  faced.  Access  from  Utah  by  rail  was  possible 
only  by  a  very  roundabout  way,  as  has  already  been 
described,  until  the  line  from  Lethbridge  to  Great 
Falls  was  completed  in  1890.  The  oniy  feasible  route 
for  most  Mormons  was  the  old  "Benton  Trail"  which  was 
little  more  than  a  cow  path  winding  through  the  woods, 
down  the  valleys  and  across  the  prairies.  In  dry 
weather  the  hoofs  of  draught  animals  and  loose  stock 
churned  up  clouds  of  stifling  dust  that  choked  both 
man  and  beast  as  it  hung  in  the  still  air.  In  the 
spring  it  was  a  quagmire  of  mud  into  which  the  wagon 
tires  sank  out  of  sight  and  in  some  places  the  mud 
was  almost  to  the  axles.  Contacts  with  the  mother 
colony  were  few  and  at  800  miles,  Utah  was  indeed  a 

(3)  Census  1885  -  P.  70. 
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long  way  off,  In  Southern  Alberta  the  ranches  were 
often  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  apart  while  the  nearest 
town  for  the  Mormons  was  forty-seven  miles  away,  ^be 
Saints  had  few  neighbors  except  their  own  people.  To 
counter-balance  this  isolation  and  particularly  to 
keen  the  members'  within  the  good  influence  of  the 
Church,  the  Mormon  colonists  were  encouraged  to  build, 
their  cabins  and  shacks  in  a  community  and  then  to 
farm  the  surrounding  land.  This  is  an  old  practice 
adopted  very  early  ir  the  organizing  of  new  settlements 
by  the  Church  in  the  United  States  when  it  was  experi¬ 
encing  intense  persecution  at  the  hands  of  gentiles  in 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois.  This  method  of  group 
settlement,  probably  more  than  any  other  factor,  was 
responsible  for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Canadian 
mission.  It  accomplished  everything  for  which  it  was 
intended  and  has  resulted  in  south-western  Alberta 
retaining  its  identity  as  "Mormon  country"  even  today. 

The  nearest  town  to  the  Lee's  Creek  settlement  was 
Macleod  at  a  distance  of  forty-se’ven  miles  across  the 
Blood  Indian  Reservation.  The  only  trail,  was  one  worn 
by  Mormon  wagons  either  reporting  to  the  Canadian 
customs  located  there  -or  making  trips  to  purchase 
supplies.  Macleod  itself  was  almost  completely  isolated 
'T’he  original  fort  was  constructed  in  1874-  to  accommodate 
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the  first  detachment  of  the  North  West  Mounted  Police 
and  ten  years  later  the  town  to  the  west  corner ised 
one  crooked  lane  which  was  lined  with  log  stores  and 
shacks.  A  traveller  from  Calgary,  112  miles  away, 
would  have  passed  only  five  shacks  on  the  wav  to 
Macleod,  In  fact,  the  isolation  suited  some  of  the 
inhabitants  perfectly.  One  of  them,  the  renowned 
"Kootenay  Brown",  when  he  learned  that  the  railway  had 
reached  within  100  miles  of  his  cabin,  packed  up  his 
few  belongings  and  headed  for  Waterton  Lakes  with  the 
simple  statement,  "This  country’s  gettin'  too  damned 
civilized  for  me." 

The  chief  business  establishment  in  the  town  was 
the  hotel  operated  by  Harry  Taylor,  widely  known  as 
"Old  Kamoose"  -  (Squaw  Thief).  The.ulace  of  real  im¬ 
portance  was  the  bar.  Jn  those  days  Alberta,  or 
North  West  Territories  as  it  was  called,  was  under 
the  nermit  system  but  liquor  was  sold  over  the  bar 
si.nc^  rum-running  had  been  stormed  by  the  North  West 
O 

night  in  the  poolroom  where  stakes  sometimes  ran  as 
high  as  a  thousand  dollars.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  cowpunchers  galloping  into  town  and  shooting  their 
revolvers  into  the  air. 

(c)  A  bit  ion  Id^  m  {once  m  ti\<  /Y .  Vi/ ,  77 
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The  Macleod.  Hotel  deserves  special  mention  because 
of  its  notoriety  and  the  fact  that  everyone  had.  to 
stay  there  whether  he  liked  it  or  not  -  the  town  had 
no  other  rooming  house.  The  hotel-keeper  was  a  very 
interesting  character.  A  Presbyterian  minister  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  hotel,  complained  to  the  proprietor  about 
the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  roller  towel.  "Old 
Kamoose"  answered,  "Twenty  men  have  dried  themselves 
on  that  towel  this  week  and  you  are  the  first  son-of- 
a-gun  to  complain!" 


On  the  wall  of  the  hotel  for  all  to  read  were 

tacked  two  sheets  of  foolscap  with  the  following 

notice  written  in  ink: 

"MACLEOD  HOTEL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

(Adopted  unanimously  by  the  Proorietor, 

Sept.  I,  1882  A.  D.) 

Guests  will  be  provided  with  breakfast  and  dinner, 
but  must  rustle  their  own  lunch. 

Spiked  boots  and  spurs  must  be  removed  at  night 
before  retiring. 

Dogs  are  not  allowed  in  the  bunks,  but  may  sleep 

underneath. 

Candles,  hot  water  and  other  luxuries  charged 
extra,  also  towels  end  soep. 

Towels  changed  weekly.  Insect  powder  fpr  sale  at 
the  bar. 

Oran,  Chuck  Luck,  Stud  Horse  Poker  end  Rlnek  Jack 
games  are  run  by  the  management.  Indians  and  niggers 
nay  double  rates. 
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Special  Rates  to  "Gospel  Grinders"  and  the  "Gam¬ 
bling  Prefesh". 

Every  known  fluid  (water  excepted)  for  sale  at 
the  bar. 

A  deposit  must  be  made  before  towels,  soap  or 
candles  can  be  carried  to  rooms.  When  boarders  are 
leaving,  a  rebate  will  be  made  on  all  candles  or 
parts  of  candles  not  burned  or. eaten. 

Two  or  more  persons  must  sleep  in  one  bed  when 
so  requested  by  the  proprietor. 

Not  more  than  one  dog  allowed  to  be  kept  in  each 
single  room. 

Paths  furnished  free  down  at  the  river,  but 
bathers  must  furnish  their  own  soap  and  towels. 

No  kicking  regarding  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
meals  will  be  allowed:  those  who  do  not  like  the 
provender  will  get  out,  or  be  put  out. 

Assaults  on  the  cook  are  strictly  prohibited. 

Quarrelsome  or  boisterous  persons,  also  those  who 
shoot  off  without  provocation  guns  or  other  'explosive 
weapons  on  the  premises,  and  all  boarders  who  get 
killed,  wild  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  House. 

When  guests  find  themselves  or  their  baggage 
thrown  over  the  fence,  they  may  consider  that  they 
have  received  notice  to  quit. 

Jewelry  and  other  valuables  will  not  be  locked  in 
the  safe.  This  hotel  has  no  such  ornament  as  a  safe. 

The  proprietor  wild  not  be  accountable  for  any¬ 
thing  . 

Tn  case  of  fire  the  guests  are  requested  to  escape 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

The  Par  in  the  Annex  will  be  open  day  and  night. 
AH  Day  drinks,  50  cents  each;  Night  drinks,  $1.00 
each.  No  Mixed  Drinks  will  be  served  except  in  case 
of  death  in  the  family. 
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Only  regularly  registered  guests  will  be  allowed 
the  special  privilege  of  sleeping  on  the  Bar  Room 

floor. 

Guests  without  baggage  must  sleep  in  the  vacant 
lot,  and  board  elsewhere  until  their  baggage  arrives. 

Guests  are  forbidden  to  strike  matches  or  spit  on 
the  ceiling,  or  to  sleep  in  bed  with  their  boots  on. 

No  cheques  cashed  for  anybody.  Payment  must  be 
made  in  Cash,  Gold  Dust,  or  Blue  Chips. 

Saddle  horses  can  be  hired  at  any  hour  of  the  Day 
or  Night,  or  the  next  day  or  night  if  necessary. 

Meals  served  in  own  rooms  will  not  be  guaranteed 
in  any  way.  Our  waiters  are  hungry  and  not  above 
temptation. 

To  attract  attention  of  waiters  or  bell  boys, 
shoot  a  hole  through  the  door  panel.  Two  shots  for 
ice  water,  three  for  a  deck  of  cards,  and  so  on. 

All  guests  are  requested  to  rise  at  6  A.  M.  This 
is  imperative  as  the  sheets  are  needed  for  table¬ 
cloths. 

No  tips  must  be  given  to  any  waiters  or  servants. 
Leave  them  all  with  the  proprietor,  and  he  will  dis¬ 
tribute  them  if  it  is  considered  necessary. 

Everything  Cash  in  Advance.  Following  Tariff 
subject  to  change: 

Board  -  $26.00  per  month. 

Board  and  Lodging  -  T60.00  per  month,  with 

wooden  bench  to  sleep  on. 

-  $60.00  per  month  with  bed 
to  sleep  on."  (4) 

M01d  Kamooso"  never  found  it  difficult  to  get 


(4)  HI  rrn-1  nbo tham ,  J.  0.  -  When  the  West  Was  Young 

P.  79. 
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plenty  of  customers  and  the  hotel  was  always  well 
patronized . 

By  1885  Lethbridge  had  gone  through  the  whole 

gamut  of  names:  Coal  Banks,  Medicine  Stone,  Coal- 

hurst  and  finally  emerged  with  its  present  name. 

The  Lethbridge  -Hotel  was  larger  than  the  hostelry 

of  "Old  Kamoose"  at  Macleod  but  it  was  a  very  crude 

affair  with  cotton  partitions  eight  feet  high  to 

mark  off  the  rooms  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a  • 

little  heat  to  penetrate  a  few  rooms  nearest  the 

big  heating  stove.  There  was  no  privacy  while  lamps 

1 

were  burning,  no  silence  at  any  time  and  no  actual 
security  if  such  was  needed,  wooden  bunks  served 
as  beds  upon  which  the  blankets  were  changed  weekly 
and  not  for  each  new  occupant  of  the  room.  The 
floors  were  bare  and  well -splintered  by  spurs  and 
hob-nail  boots.  Accommodation  was  designed  not  for 
comfort  but  merely  to  provide  a  place  in  which  one 
could  spend  the  night.  However,  there  was  no  lack 
of  saloons  where  the  guest  could  lessen  the  feeling 
of  discomfort  which  he  was  certain  to  experience 
upon  retiring.  There  were  eighteen  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments  open  for  business  day  and  night.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Lethbridge  had  one  general  store  as  well  as 
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a  hardware  and  a  dry-goods  store  where  one  could 
purchase  supplies  that  could  not  be  classed  as 
"pain  relievers".  Other  places  of  business  in¬ 
cluded:  a  livery  stable,  a  photograph  studio,  a 
shoe  repair  shop,  a  butcher  shop,  a  bake  shop  and 
a  furniture  store.  There  was  a  dance  hall  but  no 
bank,  no  school  and  no  church.  Divine  service  was 
held  from  time  to  time  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Lethbridge  Hotel.  In  1886  the  first  church  and 
the  first  school  were  onened. .  The  Macleod.  Gazette 
had  been  in  print  for  three  years  when  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  News  began  publication  in  1885.  This  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  boom  period  for  the  city  and 
growth  came  much  too  fast  for  the  social  services 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  times.  It  took 
a  number  of  years  to  polish  up  the  rough  society 
that  developed  in  Lethbridge.  No  doubt  a  visj t  to 
the  town  would  have  been  quite  an  experience  for 
most  Mormons  but  few  trips  were  made  and  these 
chiefly  by  Church  officials  on  business.  Lethbridge 
had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  Lee's  Creek  colony 
some  sixty  miles  distant. 

It  was  not  a  settled  area  by  any  means  into  which 
the  Mormons  hid  come  and  certainly  it  wes  one  upon 
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which  the  marks  of  civilization  were  still  very 
faint.  The  Saints  continued  to  live  apart,  their 
colony  developed  with  the  country  and  their  people 
exercised  a  good  influence  upon  other  settlers 
with  whom  they  came  into  contact. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  MORMON  DELEGATION  TO  OTTAWA 


Nntil  October  of  1890  the  Mormons  continued  to 
foster  the  hope  that  eventually  some  place  might  be 
found  where  they  would  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  peace 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  families.  Although  no 
one  had  been  permitted  to  bring  more  than  one  wife 
into  Alberta,  many  were  desirous  of  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  to  move  their  other  families  to  the  new 
colony.  After  long  and  serious  counselling  together 
it  was  decided  to  send  a  delegation  to  Ottawa  to 
interview  the  Dominion  Government  concerning  this 
possibility.  The  Mormon  case  was  to  be  presented  in 
complete  frankness  and  a  direct  request  made  for  the 
Government  to  sanction  the  practice  of  polygamy  in 
the  T,ee's  Creek  colony. 

The  trip  began  on  October  20,  1888,  with  the  del¬ 
egation  Including  C.  0.  Card  and  two  of  the  twelve 
apostles  from  Salt  Lake,  F.  M.  Lyman  and  .Tohn  VT, 
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Taylor,  who  had  come  to  the  settlement  to  organize 
a  ward  in  Alberta.  They  took  the  train  from  Leth¬ 
bridge  to  Dunmore  Junction  on  the  main  line  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  At  Winnipeg  the  delegates  were  graciously 
accorded  passes  over  all  C.  P.  P.  lines  for  this 
trip  by  the  C-eneral  Superintendent,  TTr,  ”r.  Whyte. 
Obviously  the  C.  P.  R.  was  anxious  to  encourage 
settlers  of  the  particular  calibre  of  the  Latter- 
Day-Saints  and  was  willing  to  assist  them  in  every 
possible  way. 

The  Mormons  commenced  their  lobbying  at  Winnipeg 
where  they  called  upon  W.  B.  Scarth,  M.  p.  to  sound 
him  out  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  stand  likely 
to  be  taken  by  the  Government.  They  gave  him  an 
extensive  account  o^  the  persecution  suffered  by  the 
Mormons  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  special  leg¬ 
islation  directed  against  them.  Mr.  Scarth  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  Mormon  people  would  be  most  wel¬ 
come  as  settlers  but  gave  them  no  encouragement  what¬ 
ever  to  hone  that  the  privilege  they  sought  would  be 
granted  in  this  country.  In  his  .opinion,  it  would 
be  tantamount  to  inviting  political  suicide  on  the 
part  of  any  government  making  such  a  concession.  He 
gave  the  delegation  his  good  wishes  and  supplied 
letters  of  introduction  to  prominent  officials  at 
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The  delegation  arrived  in  Ottawa  on  November  8 
at  the  early  hour  of  four-thirty  in  the  morning. 

After  securing  rooms  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  and 
resting  for  a  few  hours*.  Card  proceeded  with  the 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  arrange  appointments  for  interviews, 

I 

He  narrated  his  first  experience  with  the  Dominion 

Government  in  the  following  words: 

"As  I  neared  the  Government  buildings,  the  Town 
clock  and  noon  gun  pealed  forth  the  high  hour  of 
noon  and  the  building  emptied  to  such  an  extent 
I  concluded,  to  await  until  after  lunch," 

Card  was  cordially  received  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  E.  Dewdney; 
his  private  secretary,  Mr.  S.  ^eriera. :  a  Mr. 

Douglas;  a  Mr.  Riley  a^d  others  all  of  whom  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  Mor¬ 
mon  colonists.  While  in  the  office  Card  was  accosted 
by  a  reporter  from  the  Ottawa  Journal  who  conducted 
an  interview  so  hurriedly  and  so  haphazardly  th^t 
Card  was  badly  misquoted  in  the  evening  papers.  Hap¬ 
pily,  nothing  seriously  outlandish  was  published 
about  the  Mormons. 

That  night  the  Mormon  delegation  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  its  case  for  an  intelligent  presentation  the 
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next  day.  The  following  letter  embodying  the  Mormon 

requests  was  taken  from  Card’s  copy  book:  (I) 

To  the  Honourable  E.  Dewdney, 

Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  we  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  an 
itemized  statement  of  arrangements  we  wish  to  make 
with  the  Dominion  Government  in  behalf  of  our  Colo¬ 
nists  who  are  locating  in  the . North  West  Territories 
of  Canada.  By  submitting  the  same  to  the  oroper 
officers,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
Francis  M.  Lyman, 

John  W.  Taylor, 

Charles  0.  Card, 

"Land  Items.  Title  to  Hamlet,  which  consists  of  N  b 
of  Sec.  9,  Tp.  3,  R.  25,  W.  4th  I.M.  We  wish  to 
purchase  this  at  once  and  obtain  title  in  the  name  ' 
of  Charles  0.  Card,  in  trust  for  Settlers," 

"Farming  and  Grazing  lands.  We  ask  that  our  people 
have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  from  the  Government 
all  lands  they  shall  require  for  farming  and  grazing 
purposes  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre, 
with  three  years  and  one  half  to  pay  for  the  same; 
and  further  ask  that:  All  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
townships  2  and  3  in  range  25,  vr.  4th  I.  M.  and  the 
fractional  townships  along  the  St.  Mary's  niver  be 
reserved  for  present  purposes,  including  Hudson  Bay 
and  School  Lands,  Also,  that  our  Colonists  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  b  section  of  coal  land  at 
$1.25  per  acre  for  every  Township  they  purchase." 

"Timber,  We  desire  our  Colonists  to  have  the  free  use 
of  timber  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Note:  Tt  will 
require  a  vast  amount  of  labor  to  obtain  timber  in 
that  vicinity  as  it  is  all  located  in  the  hills  and 
mountains,  the  nearest,  of  which  is  20  miles  from  our 
present  Colony,  and  it  is  mostly  small  and  dry,  much 


(I)  The  copy  book  was  a  notebook  into  which  Card  copied 
the  duplicate  of  all  imnortant  letters  he  sent. 
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oG  which  has  been  burned. " 

"Water  power.  We  ask  for  our  Colonists  the  priv- 
ilege  of  using  the  water  of  Lee's  Creek.'  for  power 
in  manufacturing  and  irrigation  and  other  purposes," 

"Stone  Quarries,  We  ask  the  privilege  for  our  Col¬ 
onists,  of  stone  for  building  and  other  purposes," 

"Custom  Duties,  We  ask  for  our  Colonists  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  bringing  into  Canada,  free  from  duty,  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements ,  milling  and  manu¬ 
facturing  machinery,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  swine,  poultry,  wagons,  carriages,  harness, 
and  all  other  settlers'  effects,  new  or  old, 
whether  brought  into  Canada  at  firfct  coming  or  sub¬ 
sequently  and  without  restrictions  on  selling." 

"Ferry  Boat,  We  ask  the  privilege  for  our  Colonists 
of  establishing  a  Ferry  across  the  St,  Mary's  River 
at  the  most  feasible  point." 

"Postal  Service,  We  ask  that  a  weekly  mail  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  Lethbridge  and  our  Colony.  That  the 
name  of  our  Post  Office  be  "Card"  and  that  Mr.  A. 
Maitland  Stenhouse  be  appointed  Postmaster." 

"Immigration.  We  ask.  that  the  Canadian  Government 
provide  for  the  free  transportation  of  our  Colonists 
on  their  immigration  to  this  Dominion,  from  the  border 
of  the  land  to  any  part  of  the  Interior  in  which  they 
desire  to  locatd,  so  far  as  such  transportation  can 
be  done  by  Railway  or  Steamship," 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted." 


From  these  requests  it  is  obvious  that  the  Mormon 
idea  was  to  settle  in  a  block  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
outsiders.  They  planned-  to  live  in  their  hamlet,  to 
farm  all.  the  surrounding  land  and  to  retain  their 
identity  as  a  religious  group.  Matters  of  tithing  and 
of  the  Church  holding  property  were  also  discussed. 
After  narrating  the  unpleasant  experiences  their  people 
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had  had  with  the  United  States  officials,  the  dele¬ 
gates  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Canadian  Government,  To  this  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Dewdney  agreed  and  on  the  whole  he 
seemed  to  be  favor’ably  impressed  with  the  interview. 
During  the  evening  the  delegation  received  a  note  from 
the  Minister  announcing  that  its  members  had  been 
accorded  an  interview  with  the  Might  Honourable  Sir 
•John  A,  'McDonald ,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

Promptly  at  one-thirty  ?.  M.  the  next  day  the  Mor¬ 
mons  were  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  were  escorted  by  Mr,  Dewdney  into  the  office  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  ^fter  the  formalities  of  intro¬ 
duction  were  over  and  all  were  seated,  Sir  -Tohn  asked 
brusquely,  "Gentlemen,  what  is  your  business?"  Apostle 
F.  M.  Lyman  outlined  the  conversation  held  the  previous 
day  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  -oroceeded 

to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Prime  Minister  on 
behnlf  of  those  Mormons  who  had  plural  wives  and  ere- 
sented  a  morel  defence  of  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

He  also  told  of  the  sufferings  which  the  Saints  had 
undoreone  because  of  their  beliefs  and  closed  with  a 
request  that  they  h^1  granted  a  refuge  on  Cnnadien  soil. 
The  delegates  quoted  the  population  of  the  colony  o s 
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having  increased  to  125  souls  although  there  had.  been 
only  sixty  in  the  spring.  When  asked  what  further 
increase  there  was  likely  to  be.  Card  replied  that  he 
expected  it  to  be  a  healthy  one  in  view  of  the  number 
of*  visits  to  the  colony  madp  by  his  people  during  the. 
past  season.  Apostle  Lyman  stated  in  conclusion  that 
the  increase  would  be  governed  by  the  reply  received 
from  the  requests  they  had  submitted  and  that  a  fa¬ 
vourable  answer  would  earn  the  gratitude  and  good  will 
of  a  people  who  inhabited  the  mountains  from  Canada 
to  ''exico.  Before  leaving,  the  Mormons  offered  to 
red nee  their  arguments  to  writing  since  the  Prime 
Minister  seemed  to  view  the  whole  matter  as  a.  complex 
subject.  However,  this  was  not  done  but  the  delegates 
did  submit  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  polygamy  together 
with  a  covering  letter  to  the  Honourable  Edgar  Dewdney 
as  follows:  (2) 

Grand  Union  Hotel 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
Nov.  10  1888 

Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney 

Minister  of  the  Interior: 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  we  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  a 
writing  addressed  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  John  A. 

(2)  The  original  of  the  letter  above  can  be  found  in 
Card’s  diary. 
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MacDonald  and  Ministers  in  Council,  upon  the  subject 
last  considered  in  our  conversations  today. 

We  will  run  out  to  Montreal  on  the  early  train 
Monday  4:30  A.  M,  and  return  same  evening  by  late 

train. 

Will  remain  in  Ottawa  Tuesday,  and  till  we  learn 
Government's  decision  upon  our  questions. 

Feeling  under  great  obligations  to  you  with  sen¬ 
timents  of  esteem. 

We  are-  yours  very  respectfully, 

Francis  M.  Lyman 
John  W.  Taylor 
Charles  0.  Card, 


Ottawa,  Onterio,  Nov.  10,  1.888, 

The  Right  Honourable, 

Sir  John  A.  MacDonald  and 
Ministers  in  Council, 

Gentlemen : 

We  would  respectfully  ask  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  if  the  class  of  Latter-Day-Saints 
who  are  now  being  subjected  to  sore  nersecution  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  fulfilling  their  sacred  obligations  to  their 
wives  they  have  long  since  married  in  good  faith  for 
time  and  eternity,  can  be  allowed  an  abiding  place, 
in  peace  in  Canada  where  they  can  provide  for  their 
families,  educate  their  children,  and  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  cast  them  off  and  subject  them  to  the 
charities  of  a  cold  world,  thus  breaking  faith  with 
their  tender  end  devoted  wives,  innocent  children  and 
with  God  our  Eternal  Father,  from  whose  hand  we 
received  them. 

If  from  the  dire  sufferings  of  such  people  they 
can  find  an  asylum  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  they 
will  bring  with  them  their  wealth,  their  experience, 
their  younr  men  and  their  yonnp-  women  who  have  never 
entered  into  plural,  marriage. 


The  comparatively  few,  who  need  to  seek  rest  end 
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peace  in  Canada,  would  not  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
as  compared  with  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
protected  in  their  faith  and  practice  of  plural 
marriage  under  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 

We  do  not  ask  that  a.  law  be  passed  legalizing 
plural  marriage,  but  should  your  honourable  body 
grant  the  relief  asked  for,  it  will  secure  not  only 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  are  immediately  benefit- 
ted  thereby,  but  will  also  gain  the  warm  friend¬ 
ship  and  appreciation  of  all  the  Latter-Day-Saints 
who  occupy  the  Valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 
Mexico  to  Canada. 

All  the  practice  of  plural  marriage  among  the 
Latter-Day-Saints  in  the  United  States,  so  much 
talked  about  and  so  greatly  exaggerated,  has  never 
yet  induced  one  individual,  not  of  our  faith  to 
undertake  the  practice  of  it.  Thus  it  has  never 
been  a  menace  to  the  United  States,  and  will  not  be 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

It  has  provided  homes  and  motherhood  for  hundreds 
of  precious  women  who  would  otherwise  have  been  in 
the  world  as  millions  of  women  are,  with  no  chance 
for  them  to  reach  the  measure  of  their  creation. 

There  is  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  Latter- 
Day-Saints  who  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of 
a  plurality  of  families.  Those  who  have  taken  upon 
them  such  important  cares,  are  among  the  best  and 
most  energetic  men  in  the  Church,  whose  lives  have 
been  spotless,  and  among  whom  are  those  who  have 
reached  the  advance  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
and  those  who  have  accumulated  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  their  patient 
industry  and  economy  are  immured  in  the  Peniten¬ 
tiaries  with  the  vilest  of  criminals  because  they 
will  not  desert  their  families. 

Rven  tender  women  in  delicate  condition,  or  with 
babes  in  arms  are  cast  into  these  vile  places  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  testify  against  their  husbands. 

Your  time  is  too  precious  for  us  to  enumerate  the 
cruelties  and  indignities  to  which  the  Latter-Day- 
Saints  are  being  subjected  under  special  legislation 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

v,e  will  be  pleased  to  answer  personally  any  cues- 
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tions  you  may  feel  disposed  to  ask  or  make  any  expla¬ 
nation  you  may  desire. 

with  profound  respect  we  are 

Your  obedient  servants. 

Francis  M.  Lyman, 

•John  W.  Taylor, 

Charles  0.  Card. 

The  eloquence  and  fervor  with  which  the  Mormons 
pleaded  the  cause  of  polygamy  leaves  no  doubt  which 
concession  meant  the  most  to  them.  Granting  legal 
immunity  to  practise  plural  marriage  would  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  resulted  in  e  tremendous  influx  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Mormons.  Both  Apostle  T.yman  and  Apostle  Taylor 
hed  been  driven  into  hiding  by  the  American  author¬ 
ities  and  had  they  been  able  to  return  to  Utah  with 
a  guaranteed  immunity  Tor  polygamists,  the  exodus 
might  have  reached  surprising  proportions.  However, 
this  prospect  did  not  even  tempt  the  Canadian 
Government  to  consider  such  a  policy. 

■while  awaiting  the  Government's  reply  to  their 
petition,  the  Mormon  delegation  iourneyed  to  Montreal 
to  view  the  sights.  The  day  was  spent  looking  at 
scenery,  examining  manufacturing  plants  and  seeing 
all  the  places  of  interest.  What  astonished  the 
Mormons  most  was  to  find  so  many  French  people.  Card 
tells  that  they  could  not  decide  "who  were  in  the 
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majority  the  French  or  the  English", 

On  November  13  the  replies  of  the  Government 
were  received  from  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
concerned.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Hag fart,  Postmaster 
General,  received  the  delegates  cordially  and 
promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  comply  with  their 
request  for  a  post  office  and  mail  service  but  his 
parsimonious  attitude  left  Card  feeling:  "We  have 
little  hones  of  getting  it  exceot  someone  bids 
next  to  nothing." 

The  Minister  oP  Agriculture,  who  was  also  in 
charge  of  immigration,  declined  granting  the  fin¬ 
ancial  aid  requested  for  immigrants  on  the  grounds 
that  such  a  no! icy  had  been  followed  until  April 
of  that  year  but  had  been  discontinued  because  "it 
raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  from  the  tradesmen  that 
popular  clamour  forbade  it".  Card  comments  on  the 
matter  as  follows:  "which  reminds  me  that  popular 
clamour  is  a  bed  fellow  and  stands  in  the  way  of 
rieht  and  cows  the  political  aspirant".  The  delegates 
were  guests  of  the  Minister  at  dinner  and  were  then 
driven  out  to  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  where 
Professor  Ga under s  explained  the  work  he  was  doing. 
Card  describes  Dr.  Saunders  as  "a  regular  encycl.o- 
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pedia  of  information  and  withal  filled  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness".  He  also  notes  that  the 
experimental  farm  was  started  on  May  1,  1887,  the 
same  day  on  which  the  Mormons  turned  their  first 
furrow  on  the  present  site  of  Cardston. 

The  next  day  they  visited  Honourable  Mackenzie 
Bowell  Conner,  Minister  of  Customs,  who  advised 
that  the  petition  for  the  relinquishment  of  customs 
as  desired  by  the  Mormons  was  covered  by  existing 
law  and  he  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
concede  th^  request.  However,  he  did  state  that 
any  settler  on  railway,  government  or  Hudson's  Bay 
lands  could  bring  in  all  the  stock  he  owned  without 
reserve  except  that  of  ownership  for  onp  year  but 
the  stock  must  be  brought  in  at  the  time  of  initial 
entry.  The  Minister  announced  further  that  the  Mor 
mens  were  free  to  bring  with  them  anything  they 
liked  except  their  polygamy  which  could  not  be 
admitted.  Apparently  he  was  one  Minister  not  con¬ 
templating  political  suicide  by  supporting  the  Mor¬ 
mon  cause. 

On  November  15,  1.888,  Card  records  having -seen 
his  first  steam  roller  operating  on  the  streets  of 
Ottawa  crushing  rock  and  levelling  the  macadamized 
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road.  He  visited  a  foundry  and  the  lumber  plants 
of  Hull  to  examine  their  machinery.  He  had  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  later  opening  up  similar 
industries  in  his  own  colony.  The  factories  he 
described  in  these  words: 

"Each  mill  has  the  appearance  of  a  den  of  ants  on 
a  warm  summer's'  day.  so  many  men  and  boys  engaged 

in  the  labor". 

On  the  same  day  he  held  an  interview  with  Mr. 

Fred  white,  Comptroller  of  the  North  West  Mounted 
Police,  who  assured,  the  full  co-operation  of  his 
force.  Card  never  overlooked  a  single  opportunity 
to  make  a  connection  that  might  prove  useful  in 
furthering  his  mission. 

The  final  interview  was  held  with  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Dewdney  after  a  long  wait  while  the  Cabinet  was 
in  session  considering  the  petition.  The  Government's 
reply  came  far  short  of  what  the  Mormons  had  hoped 
to  get.  They  could  purchase  the  half  section  for 
a  townsite  but  no  land  would  be  made  available  in 
a  block  for  purchase  at  fl.25  an  acre  or  at  any 
other  price.  The  Mormons  werp  required  to  take  out 
homesteads,  buy  pre-emptions  or  make  purchases  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  othbr  settlers.  The  Minister 
referred  to  the  failure  of  the  ^ronn  settlement  which 
the  Mennoni.  tes  had  been  permitted  to  make  and  he 
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declined  to  allow  any  more.  Stone  was  free  except 
in  instances  where  quarries  were  opened  for  the 
purnose  of  selling  building  materials  in  which  case 
the  Government  charged  a.  sales  tax.  There  were 
no  laws  governing  water  rights  in  the  North  West 
Territories  and  none  were  contemplated,  at  the  time, 
^he  Mormons  were  advised  to  secure  timber  permits 
covering  their  needs.  All  other  matters  were  reg¬ 
ulated  by  existing  laws  except  the  all-important 
question  of  polygamy  which  was  referred  to  Gir 
•John  A.  MacDonald.  He  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  delegates  that  the  practice  of  polygamy  would 
ever  be  tolerated  in  Canada. 

The  delegation  embarked  on  the  midnight  train  for 
home.  No  doubt  the  Mormons  we re  painfully  disap¬ 
pointed  to  have  had  their  fondest  hope  completely 
shattered  but  they  returned  to  the  colony  on  Tee * s 
Creeb  with  a  determination  to  make  it  a  success  and 
to  live  there  as  law-abiding  citizens  under  the  reg¬ 
ulations  of  their  adopted  country.  It  is  to  the 
unbounded  credit  of  the  Mormons  that  they  have  always 
lived  up  to  this  resolve  and  that  criticism  levelled 
at  them  by  some  prejudiced,  people  is  entirely  un¬ 
founded  on  the  question  of  practising  polygamy  in 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CHURCH  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  CANADIAN  MISSION 


The  Church  roust  have  realized  that  the  efforts 
of  a  leader  even  of  Card's  rare  talent  could  not 
alone  ensure  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Canadian 
mission.  If  there  was  to  be  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment,  provisions  must  be  made  that  would  ensure  a 
steady  growth  in  population.  For  the  first  two  . 
years  the  colony  had  been  left  entirely  on  its  own 
resources  and  nothing  but  moral  support  had  come 
from  the  parent  church  in  Utah.  On  Apri]  5;  1889, 
the  Church  announced  to  Card  its  intentions  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  the  colony  in  Alberta.  A 
grant  of  $1000.00  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  the 
townsite  and  the  fractional  township  then  occupied. 
Although  the  Canadian  Government  had  refused  to  sell 
land  to  the  Mormons  in  large  blocks,  it.  was  planned 
to  circumvent  this  policy  bv  private  purchase.  As 
already  stated,  group  settlement  was  vital  to  the 
Piormon  method  of  colonization.  The  Church,  there- 
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-fore,  appropriated  enough  funds  to  purchase  the 
south  half  of  Township  3,  Range  24,  an  area  of 
9,840  acres,  es  well  as  funds  to  lease  the  north 
half  of  Township  2,  Range  24,  west  of  the  4th 
meridian  including  18,400  acres.  This  represents 
the  unoccupied  region  east  of  the  St.  Mary's  River 
encompassing  a  total  area  of  28,240  acres.  Card 
was  instructed  to  arrange  immediately  for  securing 
the  land  in  question.  The  next  day  John  W.  Taylor 
received  a  letter  from  the  North  Western  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company  advising  quick  action  if  the 
Mormons  wanted  the  property.  No  time  was  lost  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  complete  the 
deal.  Once  the  Church  had  invested  in  Alberta, 
quite,  a  number  of  members  hastened  to  have  Card 
reserve  private  purchases  although  very  few  of  them 
ever  came  to  the  point  of  residing  on  the  lands. 
However,  the  prosnects  for  developing  the  colony 
were  definitely  brighter  and  the  Church  investment 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  settlers  in 
the  ultimate  future  of  the  country. 

This  innovation  in  policy  was  intended  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  colonists  but  did  not  envisage 
any  program  of  unrestricted  emigration  to  Alberta. 

At  the  time  the  Church  in  Utah  was  locked  in  a  major 
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political  struggle  with  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  needed  every  vote  it  could  muster  in  the 
fight.  The  officials  in  Salt  Lake  permitted  only 
those  who  had  been  disenf ranchized  to  emigrate 
while  the  rest  were  expected,  to  remain  and  use 
their  political  influence  to  further  the  Church 
cause.  Thus  the  flow  of  emigration  was  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  increased  by  this  move  but  the  established 
settlers  did  feel  reassured  by  the  new  policy. 

Once  an  investment  was  made  in  land,  the  Church 
followed  it  un  by  going  into  the  ranching  business. 

On  August  10,  l889«  Card  received  the  news  that  50G 
head  of  stock  were  being  forwarded  to  establish  a 
Church  ranch  and  that  he  was  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  taking  care  of  the  cattle.  All 
available  help  was  mustered  for  putting  un  a  house, 
sheds,  corrals,  and  for  making  hay  to  tide  this 
large  herd  over  a  cold  Alberta  winter.  These  prep¬ 
arations  took  a  whole  month  of  concentrated  effort. 

The  way  in  which  Card  accepted  instructions  from  his 
superiors  and  completely  subordinated  his  own  interest 
in  faithfully  carrying  them  out  is  inspiring  to  say 
the  least.  No  one  could  question  that  the  Mormon 
religion,  was  his  main  interest  in  life  and  was  the 
factor  which  enabled  him  to  face  so  many  obstacles 
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with  courage  and  fortitude. 

On  October  1  the  Church  herd,  comprising  57^ 
head  of  long-horned  cattle,  arrived  on  Tee's  Creek. 
They  were  trailed  to  Alberta  under  the  direction  of 
Edwin  R .  Miles  and  his  son.  Arrival  of  the  herd 
occasioned  much  extra  work  in  the  colony.  Not  only 
had  the  cattle  to  be  branded  but  constant  herding 
was  necessary  under  the  law  which  required  animals 
to  be  kept  within  twelve  miles  of  the  international 
boundary  for  the  first  ninety  days.  The  long  drive 
to  Canada  had  left  the  saddle  horses  in  such  poor 
condition  that  they  were  of  little  value  in  herding 
the  stock  so  Card  was  kept  very  busy  employing  help 
and  looking  after  his  new  charge. 

In  the  spring  Card  placed  a  Mormon  family  on  the 
Church  Ranch  to  look  after  the  stock  but  he  continued 
to  oversee  the  work  and  manage  the  business.  Fences 
were  built  to  provide  a  place  for  weaning  calves  and 
for  keening  up  a  string  o.f  saddle  horses  used  in 
herding  tho  cattle  on  the  open  range.  Some  of  the 
land  was  placed  under  cultivation  to  make  the  Ranch 
self-sustaining.  Some  land  in  this  large  tract  was 
made  available  for  purchase  by  Mormon  settlers.  Those 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  made 
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application  to  Cara  who  forwarded  the  requests  to 
Salt  Lake  City  with  covering  recommendations  in 
each  instance. 

Management  of  the  Church  "Ranch  remained  Card's 
special  duty  until  November  1,  1891,  when  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  numerous  activities  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  relinquish  this  responsibility.  R.  A.  Pil¬ 
ling  and  sons  took  out  a  lease  on  the  Ranch  and 
stock  on  the  date  mentioned  and  continued  to  operate 
it  until  after  the  end  of  the  period  under  survey. 

Once  established  in  the  ranching  industry,  the 
Church  has  remained  in  the  business  and  at  present 
has  extensive  holdings  which  some  estimate  to  be 
worth  over  a  million  dollars.  Tt  was  not  until  1906 
and  the  years  following  that  the  Church  extended  its 
holdings  to  include  the  Cochrane  Ranch  and  other 
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CHAPTER  IX 


CARD’S  TRIAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 


The  10th  of  July,  1890,  Card  set  out  with  two 
teams  to  meet  his  wife  and  party  who  were  return¬ 
ing  from  Utah.  Without  his  knowing  it,  this  jour¬ 
ney  was  not  to  end  until  it  had  brought  momentous 
results  to  the  life  of  Card  and  important  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  Lee’s  Creek  colony.  At  the  time 
of  meeting  his  wife,  Card  received  a  letter  from 
his  first  counsellor  in  Cache  Valley  stating  that 
Card's  immediate  surrender  would  enable  him  to 
secure  his  liberty  at  a  nominal  price.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  welcome  news  to  the  man  whose  heart  still 
yearned  for  Cache  Valley  where  he  had  spent  thirty 
years  among  relatives  and  friends.  Once  his  freedom 
was  obtained,  it  would  be  possible  to  approach  the 
Presidency  for  release  from  the  Canadian  mission. 

With  such  a  purpose  in  mind  Card  surrendered  on  July 
23>  1890,  to  Marshal  Whetstone  and  Marshal  McClelland 
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in  Logan,  Jhe  former  official  ejaculated,  have 
been  looking  for  you  for  a.  long  time!"  In  fact,  it 
was  three  days  less  than  four  years  since  Card, 
escaped  from  Deputy  Marshal  Exum  by  leaping  from  the 
train  at  Logan.  Card  was  escorted  to.  Ogden,  was  re¬ 
leased  on  ClpOO.OO  bail  and  was  able  to  walk  the 
■streets  as  a  free  man  for  the  first  time  in  four  long 
years. 

.  President  Card  now  set  about  with  enthusiasm  to 
arrange  his  affairs  so  that  he  might  return  to  his 
duties  as  Stake  President  of  Cache  Valley.  He  went 
to  interview  the  Presidency  to  ascertain  its  wishes 
and  receive  its  advice.  Card  felt  a  premonition  that 
some  change  in  hi s  plans  might  occur  but  as  always, he 
was  prepared  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  superiors 
whatever  that  might  entail.  When  he  entered  the  office 
o^  the  Presidency,  Card  was  handed  a  letter  sent  to 
him  in  Canada,  under  that  fateful  date,  July  21  ~  his 
destiny  had  already  been  settled.  The  letter  in¬ 
structed  Card  to  remain  in  Alberta  and  develop  the 
colony  he  had  established.  Disappointed  though  he 
must  have  been,  Card  told  the  Presidency  how  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  return  to  his  home  associations  in 
the  Cache  Stake,  but  that  if  the  lord’s  servants 
called  him,  he  would  go  anywhere  they  directed  -  even 
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to  China  or  Japan.  Han  cannot  have  greater  faith 
than  that  abundantly  manifested  by  C.  0.  Card. 

At  the  conference  of  the  Cache  Valley  Stake  which 
convened  in  Logan  on  August  2  and  3;  1890,  President 
Card  was  called  upon  to  give  a  full  report  of  his 
labors  in  Canada,  Then  President  Woodruff  announced 
to  the  meeting  that  Card  had  been  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  Canadian  mission  and  that  he  was  given 
an.  honourable  release  from  his  responsibilities  as 
President  of  Cache  Valley  Stake.  Tt  was  with  deep 
regret  that  the  people  gave  up  their  beloved  Pres¬ 
ident.  Although  they  heaped  upon  him  marks  of  their 
respect  and  appreciation.  Card  had  a  heavy  heart  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  fondest  hopes  were  now  past 
realization . 


After  settling  up  his  private  affairs  and  arrang¬ 
ing  with  the  courts  to  appear  when  summoned,  Card 
set  out  on  his  return  journey  to  Alberta.  At  Great 
Falls  he  was  able  to  get  passage  in  the  caboose  of  a 
train  over  the  newly  constructed  railway  to  the 
boundary  at  Coutts. 

Tt  was  December  before  Card  was  summoned  to  appear 
in  Logan  to  stand  trial  on  the  four  charges  of  polyg¬ 
amy  and  cohabitation  brought  against  him  by  his  ex- 


wife,  Sarah  Jane  Birdno,  who  had  started  the  action 
six  years  earlier.  Public  sympathy  was  entirely  in 
Card's  favor  and  even  the  relatives  of  his  ex-wife 
advised  her  not  to  testify  against  Card.  At  the 
trial  the  evidence  was  meagre  and  confused.  Sarah 
Jane  Ram sell,  her  new  married  name  as  proven  just 
before  the  trial,  testified  in  a  faltering,  un¬ 
certain  manner.  The  court  found  the  accused  "Not 
guilty  as  charged".  Freedom  had  been  won  at  last 
tor  the  man  Who  had  spent  four  and  a  half  years  in 
hiding  from  the  law.  The  entire  countryside  re¬ 
joiced  in  Card's  freedom.  However,  his  mission  was 
in  Canada  and  there  he  quickly  returned  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  -his  Church. 


Although  Card  returned  to  Utah  once  or  twice  every 
year  to  visit  his  families  and  friends,  it  was  not 
until  1905  that  he  gave  up  residence  in  Alberta  and 
returned  to  Cache  Valley  to  spend  the  declining  years 


CHAPTER  X 


EARLY  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  TTT  CARDS TON 


Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  first  store 
in.  Cardston.  Like  most  early  Mormon  enterprises,  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  co-operative  store  but  only  the 
Card  family  was  able  to  raise  capital  at  the  time  of 
its  opening.  For  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the 
settlement  any  supplies  that  had  been  needed  were 
purchased  in  Macleod  or  Lethbridge  and  freighted  out 
by  the  settlers  themselves.  As  the  colony  grew  in 
numbers,  Card  realized  that  a.  store,  offering  general 
merchandise,  must  be  onened  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Saints.  Although  he  was  an  astute  business  man 
and  no  doubt  was  fully  aware  of  the  future  possibil¬ 
ities  of  such  a  business,  Card.  made  no  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  opportunity.  He  encouraged  members  of 
the  Church  to  invest  in  the -store  but  money  was  scarce 
in  the  colony,  The  only  spare  canital  available  was 
owned  by  the  Card  family  so  it  was  used  to  finance  the 
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store.  "Business  commenced  on  the  morning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  17?  1333,  in  a  granary  belonging  to  Card.  It 
was  a  very  limited  stock  of  goods  valued  at  $400.00 
that  was  available  to  customers.  Card  himself  sold 
the  merchandise  and  in  his  absence  Stirling  '"illia&s 
ran  the  store.  Operating  on  a  small  margin  of  profit. 
Card  realized  a  25m  return  on  his  investment  the 
first  month  and  a  half  he  was  in  business. 

•  -As  time  went  on,  Card  allowed  other  members  to.  take 
stock  in  his  firm  so  that  it  did  become  more  or  less  a 
co-operative,  However,  he  kept  control  of  the  business 
in  his  own  hands  and  operated,  the  store  himself.  Oh 
the  evening  of  -June  15?  1390?  about  a  dozen  of  the  more 
prominent  Mormons  met  and  decided  to  take  steps  to 
organize  a  joint  stock  company  to  control  the  operation 
of  the  store  and  other  manufacturing  enterprises.  Card 
was  instructed  to _  take  steps  immediately  to  have  the 
company  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  ^5oco.on  which 
was  subscribed  on  the  spot.  Th^  directors  of  the  com- 
pany  were  to  be  c.  0.  Card?  .John  A.  T"roolf,  Hi  els  Hanson, 
S.  F.  Allen  and  Fph  Harker,  Ur.  Haul  tain,  Attorney,  was 
employed  to  draw  up  a.  prospectus  for  the  company  which 
was  to  be  known  as  "^he  Oardston  Company  (Limited)". 


Upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  incorporation  of  this 
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business  as  a  limited  stock,  company,  Card  met.  with 
some  difficulty.  Although  the  papers  had  been 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North  West  Territories  refused  to 
sign  them  until  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  the 
federal  authorities  in  Ottawa.  Through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Magrath,  friend  of  the  Mormon  people,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Sir  A.  T.  Galt  the  charter  was  approved. 

The  Cardston  Company  (Limited)  opened  for  business 
in  the  first  building  erected  for  a  meeting-house  in 
1888.  The  store  was  operated  with  H.  S.  Allen  as 
manager  and  employees  Niels  Hanson,  0,  E.  Bates  and 
his  wife,  Jane  E.  W.  (Woolf)  Bates. 

Another  enterprise  that  proved  a  blessing  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  outlet  for  the  country's  products  was  a 
cheese  factory  erected  on  February  7?  I89I.  Tt  was 
constructed  of  logs  and  was  located  around  the  bend 
of  the  creek  west  of  the  first  mil],  where  it  would 
b<=  convenient  to  water.  The  building  was  twenty  by 
forty  feet  with  an  addition  on  the  north  end  for  an 
engine  room.  This  business  was  another  co-operative 
enterprise  brought  into  being  under  President  Card's 
direction.  The  cheese  factory  was  incorporated  into 
the  Cardston  Company  (Limited)  by  issuing  stock  in 
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that  company  Instead  of  starting  a  new  one. 

Getting  skilled  labor  for  the  proposed  saw-mill 
and  the  cheese  factory  was  not  an  easy  matter.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  finally  made  for  Joseph  M*  Wight  to 
run  the  saw-mill  for  three  months  but  no  cheese- 
maker  or  dairy  expert  could  be  found. 

The  north  West  Navigation  and  Coal  Company  had  a 
small  saw-mill  on  the  Belly  River  and  the  equipment 
from  it  was  purchased  by  the  Mormons,  The  heavy 
machinery  had  to  be  freighted  in  wagons  over  prairie 
trails  to  Cardston,  A  mechanic  spent  one  whole  day 
dismantling  the  mill  while  the  teamsters  were  kept 
busy  loading  the  equipment  on  two  wagons.  However, 
on  the  fourth  of  June  four -horse  teams  succeeded  in 
haulin'7  the  machinery  into  the  settlement  without  a 
single  mishap  having  bean  encountered  in  the  work. 

The  cheese  factory  was  ready  for  business  by  June 
l6j  189I,  when  c^rd  records  the  coming  of  Mr.  Robert 
They  from  Ontario  to  manage  this  enterprise.  The 
cheese-maker  proved  to  be  a  very  competent  man,  he 
joined  the  Church  and  Inter  married  a  daughter  of 
Bishop  John  A.  Woolf.  Not  all  the  equipment  had  been 
rece:i_ved  for  the  cheese  factory  end  President  Card 
was  called  upon  to  display  his  Yankee  ability  by 
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improvising  a  curd  cutter  for  Mr.  Ibey's  use.  This 
was  probably  not  Zina’s  idea  of  an  arvorcnriate  wav 
of  spending  their  seventh  wedding  anniversary  which 
fell  on  that  day  and  was  forgotten  by  her  husband  in 
his  zeal  for  the  new  factory. 

Opening  of  the  cheese  factory  was  a  major  event 
in  the  little  settlement.  With  the  first  light  of 
day  milk  wagons  were  rattling  down  the  roads  and 
gathering  up  cans  of  milk  to  be  made  into  cheese. 
Everyone  was  interested  and. many  of  the  settlers 
gathered  at  the  factory  to  witness  the  process  of 
making  the  first  batch  of  cheese.  Some  263  gallons  . 
of  milk  came  into  the  factory  and  although  the  on¬ 
lookers  were  in  his  way,  Mr.  Tbey  patiently  proceeded 
to  make  the  first  cheese  on  .Tune  72,  1891. 

The  next  industry  to  get  started  was  the  saw-mill. 
While  it  was  still  in  Cardston,  the  machinery  had  bepn 
inspected  and  necessary  repairs  made  by  Mr.  T.  wr. 
wight  who  was  a  blacksmith  as  well  as  a  millman.  This 
heavy  equipment  had  yet  to  be  transported  about  twenty- 
five  miles  over  a.  muddy  road  across  the  prairie  to  the 
mountains.  The  dismantled  saw-mill  was  loaded  into 
seven  wagons  and,  piloted  by  Mr.  Card  on  horseback,  the 
wagon-train  set  out  via  Boundary  rreek  for  the  timber 


site  on  what  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  trip. 

The  wagon  carrying  the  heavy  steam  engine  overturned 
and  hod  to  be  reloaded .  The  weight  of  the  engine  was 
so  great  that  in  crossing  the  coulee,  the  wagon  sank  so 
deep  into  the  mud  that  levers  and  several  extra  teams 
were  needed  to  extricate  the  i oad .  A  dug -way  had  to 
b^  made  in  order  to  descend  the  steep  banks  to  Lee's 
Creek,  Rain  was  pelting  down  heavily  and  made  the 
rood  extremely  slippery.  Even  with  the  wagon  cross- 
locked,  three  extra  teams  were  needed  to  hold,  back 
the  engine  while  going  down  the  hill.  In  such  close 
proximity  to  the  American  Border,  care  had  to  be 
exercised  to  locate  the  mill  well  inside  Canadian 
territory.  Card's  original  calculations  proved  correct 
and  the  timber  site  was  found  to  be  about  two  miles 
abovo  the  international  boundary. 

During  the  rainy  season  of  summer  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  haul  heavy  loads  over  the  prairie  trails  so  the 
lumbering  industry  had  many  difficulties  to  surmount  if 
any  profit  was  to  b°  made,  Tn  spite  of  this,  the  mill 
served  a  most  useful  purpose  to  the  community  in  providin 
lumber  without  any  outlay  of  cash.  The  settlers  simply 
out  bheir  own  lo^s  end  nnj.d  the  sawing  charges  by  working 
out  the  costs  at  the  mill.  This  enabled  them  to  build 
more  easily  th°  housing  necessary  ■f'or  themselves  and  for 
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their*  animals.  Although  the  settlers  benefitted 
immensely,  there  was  little  financial  reward  for 
the  owners  of  the  mill,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Pres¬ 
ident  Card. 

For  the  year  1891  it  is  recorded  that  the  cheese 
factory  had  made  a  prosperous  beginning.  From  June 
22  until  the  end  of  the  good  grass  period,  it  had 
turned  out  35? 000  pounds  of  cheese  which  had  found  a 
ready  market.  The  saft-mill,  too,  had  done  well  in 
producing  104,000  feet  of  lumber  and  150,000  shingles. 
Industries  were  prospering  and. at  the  same  time  there 
was  expansion  into  other  fields.  A  grist-mill  had 
been  built  and  the  machinery  for  it  arrived  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1891.  Samuel  Matkin  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this  business.  The  crops,  too,  were  good 
that  seasop  and  some  25,noo  bushels  of  wheat,  o^ts 
and  barley  were  grown  by  the  settlers  of  Cardston 
and  vicinity. 


On  January  30,  1894,  Card  reports  having  paid  out 
Tin, 000, 00  to  the  Saints  through  the  cheese  and  dairy 
industries  alone  in  the  preceding  three  ve^rs.  'There 
is  mention  of  plans  for  opening  nn  a  telephone  line 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Saints  to  help  out  with 
the  construction  work.  'The  engine  from  Card's  steam 
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threshing  outfit  was  installed  in  the  grist-mill  to 
provide  power  for  the  machinery.  By  October  the  tele¬ 
phone  line  to  Lethbridge  was  in  operation  and  on  No¬ 
vember  5  a  company  was  organized  to  run  it  with  Card 
as  president  and  Samuel  Mat kin  as  secretary-treasurer. 

On  the  next  day  Card  went  into  the  mining  business 
when,  for  $40.00  in  lumber,  be  purchased  a  half -interest 
in  a  coal  mine  discovered  by  F.  w.  Taylor.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  spent  some  time  developing  this  project  and  went 
so  far  as  to  build  a  road  to  the  mine.  Three  men  were 
employed  to  work  the  seam  which  contained  six  to  seven 
feet  of  soft  coal.  The  mining  business  remained  on  a 
partnership  basis  only. 

In  the  early  Mormon  settlement  very  little  cash  was 
available  for  circulation  so  that  exchange  was  largely 
done  by  barter.  Card  reports  selling  a  lot  in  Cards ton 
for  which  the  purchaser  agreed  to  supply  the  labor  and 
posts  to  put  a  four-wire  fence  around  a  section  of  land 
belonging  to  the  President.  Everyone's  credit  was  good 
and  few  people  hesitated  to  us.e  it,  Card  included.  In 
fact,  the  Mormon  leader  was  habitually  in  debt  for  what 
were  very  large  sums  in  those  days.  Although  his  faith 
in  the  country  never  faltered,  Card's  frequent  financial 
distress  is  evident  in  his  journal  for  December  19,  1  >94, 
where  he  writes: 
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"I  was  sued  for  $332  and  costs  of  $22, 45  (wages  to 
a  laborer  on  his  sheep  farm),  had  endorsed  a  note 
for  Brother  Taylor,  Bank  reported  due  $671.00, 

Land  note  0-1063.00  and  pushed  on  every  corner  fi¬ 
nancially  I  felt  weighed  down  under  these  burthens 
and  sad  but  T  nerved  to  the  task," 

An  amusing  sidelight  on  the  character  of  0.  0, 

Card  is  given  in  his  journal  for  December  23,  1894, 

on  the  occasion  of  his  wife  speaking  in.  tongues,  (I) 

Card's  own  interpretation  of  the  message  follows* 

"Stated  for  my  faithfulness  I  should  stand  free  before 
the  people.  (I  took  it  free  from  debt.)  This  com¬ 
forted  me  very  much  for  T  long  to  see  the  day." 

Of  interest  also  is  the  following  under  the  date  of 

January  6,  1395. 

"Today  I  was  very  busy  indeed,  met  with  the  brethren 
in  the  priesthood  meeting  and  instructed  them  to  keep 
out  of  debt  end  encourage  all  home  industries.  Prepare 
for  irrigation." 

Land  speculation  in  those  early  years  was  unite  a 
temptation  for  anyone  with  ready  capital.  One  could 
find  a  choice  selection  of  land  available  for  purchase 
at  50  an  acre  with  a  down  nayment  of  lof  end  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  nine  equal,  annual  instalments  bearing  6;’'  inter¬ 
est.  Cv  0.  Card  and  John  W.  Taylor  had  bought 

(T )  A  gift  claimed  by  Mormons  is  the  ability  to  speak)  , 
in  tongues.  One  of  the  members  ^oes  into  a  kind  of  l ')*  jjr 
trance  and  speaks  very  strangely  in  words  which  are 
unintelligible  to  all  who  are  present  except  one  and 
that  person  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  interpreting 
the  saying. 


a  large  tract  on  speculation  but  became  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  payments.  J.n  January  of  1895  Herd  trav¬ 
elled  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
arrangements  with  J.  ^r.  Taylor.  C.  A.  Magrath  and  A. 

Hyde  to  organize  a  land  company  to  handle  the  693.438 
acres  previously  purchased  by  Card  and  Taylor.  From 
thi.s  meeting  developed,  the  Alberta  Land  and  Coloniz¬ 
ation  Company  with  James  A.  Cummings  as  president  and 
C.  0.  Card  as  vice-president.  The  latter  held 
9112,500.00  worth  of  stock  in  the  company. 

■■1Tith  all  his  land,  speculation  and  business  associ¬ 
ations,  Card  never  became  what  might  be  termed  "wealthy" 
and  retired  with  only  a  "comfortable"  estate.  He  came 
to  Canada  with  very  little  cash  and  his  outfit  was  not 
above  ordinary.  Ho  investment  opportunities  were  ever 
overlooked  but  Card  always  one rated  on  such  a  small 
margin  that  he  suffered  many  losses.  His  humanitarian 
nature  often  led  him  to  make  investments  from  which  the 
only  benefits  went  to  his  people.  When  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  of  permanent  residence  in  Cache  Valley, 
Card  disnosed  of  his  American  nrop^rty  in  most  cases  at 
a  substantial  loss.  Tt  is  not  to  the  credit  of  his 
fellow  church  members  that  they  took  advantage  of  his 
nrodicament  to  drive  such  hard  bargains  with  their 


former  benefactor.- 
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Zina  Card  received  a  small  fortune  from  her  father, 
Brigham  Young,  ^he  inheritance  had  been  valued  at 
^30,000  and  was  sent  to  her  in  Alberta.  How  the  money 
was  invested  is  not  public  information,  but  fairly 
authentic  sources  declare  that  most  of  the  early  in¬ 
dustries  of  Cardston  owed  their  existence  to  Zina's 
inheritance.  Zina  Card  held  the  titles  to  some  lands 
in  her  own  name  but  the  value  of  these  properties  was 
certainly  far  less  than  the  amount  of  capital  she  re¬ 
ceived.  Unquestionably,  Card  had  access  to  this  money 
and  probably  controlled  the  manner  in  which  much  of  it 
was  spent. 

Business  continued  to  prosper  in  the  Mormon  hamlet 
and  at  the  fi fth  annual  meeting  of  the  stock  holders 
of  the  Cardston  Company  (Limited)  on  February  4,  1895, 
a  dividend  of  40'’7  was  declared  with  payment  to  be  half 
in  cash  and  hair  in  goods  from  the  sto^e. 

Further  indication  of  business  growth  in  Cardston 
was  the  organization  on  August  ??,  1895,  of  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  original  intention  was  to  set  up 
some  m<=*ans  of  co-operative  marketing  of  grain.  The 
organization  had  five  directors  with  representation 
distributed  as  follows:  Cardston  onp;  Aetna  one? 
Mountain  View  one  and  the  stores  two  members.  The 
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first  directors  of  the  Cardston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  S.  Matkins,  TJ.  S,  Allen,  R.  Pilling,  3.  J,  Lay- 
ton  and  Ephriam  Parker,  with  0.  T .  Robinson  elected 
as  secretary. 

The  year  1895  reveals  a  departure  from  accepted 
business  procedure  that  could  net  have  succeeded  else¬ 
where  than  in  Cardston,  It  was  a  year  ending  in 
financial  difficulties  that  were  particularly  pressing 
in  the  T>ee  1  s  Creek  colony,  ^he  Cardston  Company  (Limited ) 
had  extended  credit  freely  but  found  itself  unable  to 
collect  outstanding  accounts  in  order  to  meet  current 
expenditures.  Credit  was  immediately  curtailed  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  get  back  on  a  cash  basis.  Such  ° 
course  soon  brought  business  almost  to  a  complete  stand¬ 
still  ,  t n  an  effort  ro  relieve  thp  distress,  the  Card¬ 
ston  Company  (Limited)  issued  $ ^con  of  printed  money 
bearing  Card's  signature.  On  January  14,  1896,  Card 
records  having  affixed  his  signature  to  7,000  of  these 
certificates  amounting  to  4890.  This  represents  100  in 

0  .  ,  0 T  .  ,  (a) 


Information  is  not  available  on  the  exact  number  and 
variety  of  business  establishments  in  Cords ton  at  the 

pione£.r' 

end  of  the^ period  in  18'99»  However,  in  the  next  year 
tvt.  w.  MacLeod  published  an  illustrated  booklet  entitled 
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"Picturesque  Cardston  and  Environments",  In  it  he 
states: 

"Everything  is  flourishing.  New  stores  and  other 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  score  the  past 
year,  and  building  operations  are  booming  even  now... 
Cardston  is  enjoying  a  period  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity".  (Page  22) 

Using  statements  in  the  booklet  one  can  surmise  what 
Cardston  was  like  one  year  earlier.  In  1900  the  town 
had  a  sizeable  general  store  which  MacLeod  describes 

as : 

"Two  of  the  largest  stores  in  Southern  Alberta  -  the 
Cardston  Co,  (Limited)  and  H.  S.  Allen  &  Co.  -  both 
mammoth  establishments,  do  an  enormous  business,  and 
give  profitable  employment  to  an  army  of  freighters, 
who  ply  between  Cardston  and  Lethbridge  almost  daily." 
(Page  22) 

A  bank  had  been  established  by  C.  Edgar  Snow.  A  news¬ 
paper,  the  Cardston  Pecord,  had  come  into  being  as 
result  of  a  handsome  bonus  paid  by  the  pinole  to  its 
editor  and  publisher,  N.  W.  MacLeod.  There  were  two 
hotels  which  are  described  as  "first-class,  and, 
though  large  and  commodious  edifices,  are  inadequate 
to  give  entertainment  to  all  who  call,  the  travel  and 
influx  of  people  beina  very  great.  It  has  been  found 
necessary,  during  the  past  year,  for  both  of  thetn  to 
be  enlarged  and  additional  accommodation  secured  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  but  still  they  are 
not  enough,  although  the  improvements  and  additions 
were  extensive."  (Page  22) 
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A  35000  amusement  hall  was  under  construction:  a  hand¬ 
some  business  block  was  ready  for  occupancy:  two  new 
drug  stores  were  in  the  course  of  erection:  a  substan¬ 
tial  structure  had  been  built  for  a  new  general  mer¬ 
chandise  and  hardware  store:  a  313,000  roller  flour 
mill  was  ready  for  operation  and  many  new  buildings 
were  under,  consideration.  Obviously  Cardston  in  1899 ’ 
was  like  a  seed  that  had  just  germinated  and  was  ready 
to  burst  forth  into  abundant  growth. 


' 
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CHAPTER  XI 


CHURCH  ORGANIZATION  IN  ALBERTA 


For  wore  than  a  year  the  Mot non  colony  was  with¬ 
out  any  official  church  organization  but  the  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  met  and  functioned  on  a.  temporary  basis. 
Card,  their  unquestioned  leader  ih  all  things  both 
spiritual  and  temporal*  gave  direction  as  needed. 
Regular  church  services  were  conducted  besrinnincr  with 
the  very  first  Sunday  after  arrival  in  Alberta.  On 
the  second  Sabbath,  June  12,  It0?*  a  Sunday  School 
organization  was  set  up  with  Jonathan  E.  Lavne  acting 
as  superintendent,  .Tohn  A.  Woolf  as  first  assistant 
and  E.  R.  Miles  as  second  assistant. 


During  the  summer  the  group  activities  of1  the  chil¬ 
dren  under  twelve  years  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  teacher,  Jane  E.  Rates,  who  had  been  called  to 
"perform  that  duty.  Eor  the  winter  months  it  was  plan¬ 
ned  to  use  the  school  to  provide  instruction  nor  the 
young  people  in  the  settlement  sn  a  Primary  ’"’a  a  organ- 
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sustained  as  president  of  the  Primary  to  look  after 
the  religious  instruction  and  group  activities  of  the 
small  children. 


Trrith  the  approach  of  winter  it  was  realized  that 
provision  must  be  made  to  see  that  the  additional 
leisure  time  of  the  young  people  was  usefully  employed. 
On  thQ  22nd' of  November  Zina  Y.  Card  organized  the 
Young  Ladies* Mutual  Improvement  Association  to  meet 
this  need.  She  remained  president  of  this  organization 
until  1903  when  she  and  her  husband  moved  to  Logan  to 
reside.  Her  group  met  weekly  and  designed  a  program 
of  cultural  and  recreational  events  which  included 
drama,  dancing,  music  and  public  speaking.  This  organ¬ 
ization  filled  a  vital  need  in  the  lives  of  the  young 
people  in  such  an  isolated  community. 


The  Relief  Society  was  first  organized  on  December 
1,  1887  with  the  fallowing  officers: 

President  -  Mary  L.  Woolf 

First  Counsellor  -  Mary  A.  Roberts 

Second  Counsellor  -  Annie  Layne 


Secretary  -  Sarah  B.  Daines 

These  enterprising  ladies  took  their  work  very  seriously 
and  performed  a  very  fine  service  in  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  all  the  Church  members.  They  travelled  in 
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pairs  in  democrat  or  sleigh  and  visited  all  the  women 
in  the  nnw  settlements  at  least  twice  a  year.  The 
two  stories  which  follow  have  been  recounted  by  Mrs. 

R.  T.  M.  Carlson  of  Cardston  and  illustrate  very  well 
the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  these  pioneer  women 
ir  performing  what  they  felt  to  be  their  duty. 

One  day  First  Counsellor  Rhode.  C.  Hinman,  who  at 
that  time  was  nearly  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and 
Elizabeth  Hammer  started,  out  to  fill  an  appointment  at 
Orton  about  fifty  miles  distant.  While  the  sisters 
wero  on  the  way,  a  strong  blizzard  developed  but  they 
drove  on  and  final iv  r'°ac'npri  their  destination  where 
the  intended  meetings  were  held  as  planned.  In  spite 
of  the  extreme  ccld  the  women  started  back  to  Cardston. 
On  the  lone  return  trip  they  saw  many  Indians  but  only 
one  white  man  and  nevei°  once  felt  concerned  for  their 
personal  safety.  Ovnr  eight  inches  of  snow  had  fallen 
before  they  arrived  home. 

On  another  occasion  Lydia  J.  Rrown  and  Maggie  Sloan 
had  visited  the  Kimball  Relief  Society  one  day  in  the 
late  fall.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold  so  the  good 
sisters  hod  put  a  bucket  of  hot  coals  under  the  blankets 
to  keep  their  feet  warm.  X  little  way  out  from  the  St. 
Mary’s  River,  they  discovered  that  the  wind  had  fanned 
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the  hot  coals  until  the  quilts  and  .robes  had  been 

set  afire.  In  their  excitement  the  women  threw  the 

o  o  x  Is 

me^s  and  some  hay  out  upon  the  ground  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  quilts.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  looking  up  they  discovered  with  horror  that 

Co'ils 

the  had  set  the  prairie  on  fire.  These  intrepid 

women  never  for  a  moment  lost  their  heads  but  seized 
the  blankets  and  quilts  with  which  they  commenced 
beating  at  the  flames.  To  put  out  the  fire  took  more 
than  an  hour  and  the  sisters  were  nearly  exhausted 
when  the  blaze  was  finally  extinguished.  In  the 
interval  the  horses  had  become  quite  rested  so  the 
women  climbed  into  their  buggy  for' a  chilly  ride  of 
ten  miles  which  they  had  yet  to  travel.  Tt  was  not 
until  about  nine  P.  TT.  that  they  reached  home  safely. 

The  activities  and  membership  of  the  Relief  Soci¬ 
ety  grew  steadily  to  the  point  where,  on  August  3, 

1691,  Apostle  -John  ”r.  Taylor  at  the  annual  copfenonce 
converted  the  organization  into  the  Alberta  Mission 
Relief  Society.  Mary  T. .  Woolf  was  retained  os  presi¬ 
dent  with  counsel! or? Rhode  C.  Hinman  and  Nellie 
Taylor.  Jane  W.  Rates  was  mode  secretary.  Tn  April 
of  iRQ4  a  Relief  Society  was  formed  in  Aetna  Ward  with 
Catherine  Pilling  as  president  and  in  the  .Tuly  follow- 
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ing,  another  was  organized  in  Mountain  View  with 
Elizabeth  Webb  as  president.  Further  growth  is 
indicated  with  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  or" 
ganization  on  June  1,  1895?  to  the  Alberta  Stake 
Relief  Society. 


The  first  conference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day-Saints  held  on  the  soil  of  Western  Can¬ 
ada  was  conducted  on  October  6,  1888151  with  President 
Card  presiding  and  Samuel  Mat Kin  acting  as  clerk.  By 
this  time  well  over  one  hundred  Mormons  lived  in  the 
settlement  and  practically  all  of  them  were  in  attend- 

f 

ance.  At  the  conference  the  first  ward  in  Alberta  was 
formed  and  named  "Card  Ward"  of  the  Cache  Valley  Stake 
of  Zion.  It  wil'  be  remembered  that  C.  0.  Card  re¬ 
mained  President  of  Cache  Valley  Stake  until  his  release 
in  1890  so  that  Alberta  was  first  organized  as  a  branch 
of  the  Utah  stake.  The  officers  of  the  new  ward  were 


as  follows: 

Bishop 

First  Counsellor 
Second  Counsellor 
Ward  Clerk 
Ward  Teachers 

First 

Second 


John  A.  Woolf 
Johannes  Anderson 
Thomas  R.  Leavitt 
Stirling  Williams 

Morgan  L.  Hinman 
Ma  1 1  hew  B .  C  he  n e  y 


, 

’ 

•* 
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Third 

Josiah  A .  Hammer 

Fourth  - 

Ralph  Smith 

Sunday  School  Officers  - 


Superintendent  - 

Jonathan  E.  Layne 

First  Assistant- 

Samuel  Matkin- 

Second  Assistant- 

Noah  L.  Shurtliff 

Secretary 

Jane  E,  Woolf 

Relief  Society  - 


President 

Mary  L.  Woolf 

First  Counsellor 

-  Mary  Roberts 

Second  Counsellor-  Annie  Layne 
Secretary  -  Sarah  B.  Baines 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
^resident  -  Henry  I..  Hinman 

First  Counsellor  -  Josiah  A.  Hammer 
Second  Counsellor-  George  M.  Hudson 
Secretary  -  .John  15T.  Woolf 

Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Trnrrovement  Association 
President  -  Zina  Y.  Card 

First  Counsellor  -  Barbara  Amussen 
Second  Counsellor-  Annie  Cheney 


Secretary 

-  Jane  E.  Woolf 

.Primary  Association 


President 

-  Sarah  R.  Daines 

FI rst  Counsel  lor 

-  Sena  G.  A.  Matkin 
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Second  Counsellor”  Mary  E.  Farrell 
Secretary  -  Annie  Daines 

Ward  Chorister  -  George  L.  Farrell 

With  this  slate  of  officers  the  ward  had  a  complete 
and  official  organization  under  which  it  operated  until 
growth  in  population  warranted  stake  organization. 

As  settlement  progressed,  it  became  necessary  for 
immigrants  to  homestead  in  the  outlying  districts.  Card 
encouraged  them  to  prove  up  on  the  lands  by  meeting  the 
requirements  of  residence  and  then  to  move  into  commu¬ 
nities.  In.  this  way  the  members  were  kept  in  closer 
contact  with  the  Church  and  more  directly  under  its 
influence.  Outlying  settlements  grew  up  =>nd  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  new  townsites.  Under  this  program 
the  Aetna  ward  was  organized  by  Apostle  J.  W.  Taylor 
on  December  11,  1393 •  Diehard  Pilling  was  sustained 
as  bishop  of  the  new  ward.  A  townsite  was  selected  on 
Section  19 ,  Township  19,  Range  24,  West  of  the  fourth 
meridian.  An  additional  half-section  was  set  apart 
for  a  Relief  Society  farm  and.  such  other  ward  purposes 
as  should  arise. 

On  24  December ,• 1893)  a  second  townsite  was  located 
on  Section  19,  Township  2,  Range  27.  Vincent  Isaiah 
Stewart  was  sustained  as  bishop  of  the  new  ward  which 
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was  very  appropriately  named  Mountain  View.  On  the 
same  day  Apostle  Taylor  called  Henry  Hinman  to  be 
patriarch  of  the  Alberta  mission. 

For  eight  years  Card  ran  the  Alberta  mission  but 
in  that  time  his  duties  had  become  so  great  that  stake 
organization  was  necessary  to  supply  him  with  much 
needed  assistance.  On  April  10,  1895,  after  attending 
the  Church  Conference  in  Salt  Lake  City.  C.  0.  Card 
was  set  apart  as  President  of  the  Alberta  Stake  which 
the  Presidency  then  set  about  to  organize.  At  the 
quarterly  conference  in  Cardston  on  27  May,  1895,  the 
following  men  were  called  to  hold  stake  offices: 
President  -  Charles  0.  Card 

^irst  Counsellor  -  John  A.  Woolf 

Second  Counsellor  -  Stirling  Williams 

High  Priests'  Quorum- 

Sylvester  Low 
William  Wood 
James  May 
Johannes  Anderson 
Jonathan  E .  T.ayne 
S.  F.  Allen 
Niels  Hanson 
F.phraim  Harker 


Samuel  Mat kin 
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0.  L.  Robinson 

Mark  E.  Beazer 

H.  W.  Taylor 

James  Quinton 

Robert  Leishman 

Bishop  of  Cards ton  - 

Josiah  A.  Hammer 

First  Counsellor 

Levi  Hirker 

Second  Counsellor 

Thomas  W.  Duce 

Young  Men’s  Mutual  Improvement  Association 


President 

John  W.  Woolf 

First  Counsellor- 

Robert  I bey 

Second  Counsellor- 

-  David  Rollins 

Elders'  Quorum 


President 

-  H,  S.  Allen 

First  Counsellor  - 

-  Owen  King 

•Second  Counsellor- 

-  J.  B.  Leavitt 

Two  branches  of  the  Cards ton  Ward  were  formed  with  one 
at  Layton  and  a  second  at  Leavitt.  President  of  the 
Layton  branch  was  William  Blackmore  and  of  Leavitt,  was 
Frank  Leavitt, 

Primary  Association 


President 

-  Amy  L.  Allen 

First  Counsellor 

-  Emily  Bigelow 

Second  Counsellor 

-  Lucindia  Woolf 

Secretary 

-  Louise  Taylor 
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Settlement  had  begun  at  Stirling  where  Card  reports 
three  houses  completed  on  May  9?  1899.  Muring  the 
same  month  Card  suggested  to  Sir  A.  T.  Salt  the  name 
of  Magrath  for  a  settlement  on  the  location  where  the 
town  of  that  name  now  stands.  Ward  organization  was 
not  set  up  in  these  places  until  a  later* date. 

Sy  the  end  of  the  period  1887  -  1899  the  Alberta 
mission  had  achieved  complete  stake  organization  '"hie#, 
included  wards  in  Ca rdston,  Aetna  and  Mountain  View, 
The  Church  was  ready  for  the  period  of  rapid,  expansion 
that  was  to  follow  with  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
centurv , 


For  <3i,  w\,e»g>  Uniter  -  5  dj  -  n't  S'FaKe- 
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CHAPTER  XII 


'ORi'TQN  IRRIGATION  PRO-TR^1?^ 


Irrigation  is  one  field  in  which  the  Mormons  have 
made  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  economic 
development  of  Southern  Alberta.  The  Salt  Lake  Basin 
and  the  Logan  district  were  made  to  blossom  into  a 
veritable  garden  under  the  experienced  hands  of  the 
Mormon  farmers.  Card  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  development  of  Cache  Valley  and  had  brought  a 
wealth  of  experience  to  the  Alberta  settlement.  In 
facSt,  he  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  authorities 
in  Canada  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  was  invited 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North  West  Territories 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Macintosh,  to  prepare  a  naner  on  the 
topic  to  be  used  for  general  circulation.  Not  only  had 
Card  obtained  a  wide  experience  in  irrigating,  but  he 
had  thoroughly  investigated  good  irrigation  practices. 


Card  organized  the  project  to  construct  the  first 
irrigation  ditch  in  the  Lee's  Greek  colony,  Josiah  A. 
Hammer  was  placed  in  charge  of  construction  and  after 
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obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  qualified  engineer, 

Tr .  McIntyre,  the  survey  was  made  for  the  ditch  on 
March  24,  1891.  At  a  point  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  settlement  a  location  was  selected  for  the  intake 
of  a  canal  that  would  provide  water  for  lands  on  the 
east  side  of  Lee’s  Creek,  Although  the  ditch  was 
never  completed  and  no  land  was  actually  placed  under 
irrigation,  the  beginnings  of  a  very  important  industry 
had  been  made. 


By  the  spring  of  1894  Card  had  plans  well  under  way 

v 

for  the  construction  of  an  extensive  canal  to  provide 
water  for  thousands  of  acres  in  the  Catdston  district. 
■t,'hile  on  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Utah,  Card 
sought  for  an  engineer  to  lay  off  the  ditch.  Be  con¬ 
sulted  by  letter  with  C.  A.  Magrath  about  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  employing  a  Mr.  Edward  Hanson  of  Logan  as 
engineer  for  the  project. 

Others  than  the  Mormons  had  bepn  thinking  about  the 
feasibility  of  extensive  irrigation  in  Southern  Alberta 
and  in  May  of  1894  a  conference  was  called  in  Ottawa  to 
discuss  plans.  Card  was  unable  to  accept  C.  A.  agrath's 
invitation  to  attend  as  a  delegate  because  word  had  just 
been  received  that  Card’s  mother  was  critically  ill  in 
Utah.  H.  Pilling  was  sent  to  represent  the  interests 


of  the  Mormon  colony. 


In  Card's  journal  for  .October  1J,  1894,  he  writes: 

"Me  broke  ground  today  on  the  real  Pioneer  Irrigation 
ditch.  This  was  done  by  Brother  Joslah  A,  Hammer, 
However  there  was  a  water  ditch  taken  out  about  1890 
but  never  fully  completed  and  never  used.  This  was 
done  by  J.  A.  Hammer,  M.  L.  Hinman.  (deceased),  J,  E. 
Layne,  James  May  and  Thomas  R.  Leavitt  (deceased)  and 
I  was  to  join  in  the  expenses.  The  present  ditch 
survey  was  completed  June  8th  by  a  surveyor  I  employed 
by  the  name  of  John  Tf.  McArthur,  I  was  the  prime 
mover  in  this  and  as  the  other  brethren  are  very  slow 
although  they  have  800  acres  against  my  150  and 
Brother  Hammer's  100  acres,  we  agreed  to  continue  the 
work  and  comnlQte  it  whether  the  others  did  in  it  or 
not.  Under  these  circumstances  we  begin  work  and  I 
beck  Brother  Hammer  while  he  hires  and  supervises  the 
wo r k  persona I ly . " 


It  was  not  until  July  30,  1896  that  the  first 
water  passed  through  the  flume  into  the  Pioneer  Canal . 
On  August  6,  1896,  Card  took  surveyor  John  McArthur, 
Robert  T.eishman  and  George  Tegina  to  Aetna  wher®  thpy 
surveyed  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ditch 
to  Aetna.  This  preliminary  level  to  Aetna  revealed 
that  the  townsite  was  too  low  for  a  canal.  For  the 
next  four  years  the  Pioneer  Canal  was  the  only  ditch 
in  Southern  Alberta  supplying  water  to  irrigated 
lands  but  during  the  Interval  a.  large  canal  was  con¬ 
structed  that  did  bring  to  fruition  Card's  dream  of 
thousands  of  acres  made  productive  through  irrigation. 


The  Galt  Coal  Mines  at  Lethbridge  are  the  real 
parents  of  irrigation  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
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Souther#  Alberta.  The  Mormons  shared  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ditch  but  they  were  not  the  originators 
of  the  scheme.  In  order  to  develop  the  rich  deposits 
of  coal  at  Lethbridge,  the  Gaits  had.  been  compelled 
to  enter  the  fi^eld  of  railway  construction  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  their  product.  In  this  way  they  secured 
grants  of  crown  lands  in  Southern  Alberta,  These 
lands  had  to  be  made  productive  and  irrigation  was  the 
only  possible  solution.  This  entailed  constructing  a 
canal  from  the  St.  Mary's  River  at  Kimball  to  the 
railroad  station  at  Stirling.  It  was  only  through  a 
combination  of  the  efforts  and  abilities  of  a  group  of 
men  that  development  of  the  project  was  made  possible 
at  that  time.  In  the  group  will  be  found  the  names 
of  "Galt"  for  whom  the  coal  mines  at  Lethbridge  are 
named;  "J.  J.  Head"  representing  British  finance; 
"Clifford  Sifton",  Minister  of  the  Interior  in.  the 

Canadian  Cabinet;  "C.  A.  Magrath",  the  local  renresen- 

* 

tative  in  the  North  West  Council  of  Canada;  and  C.  0. 
Card.’' 

Mr.  J.  J.  Head  was  sent  out  by  the  British  share¬ 
holders  to  report  on  the  subject.  In  a  document  pro- 
served  in  the  Lethbridge  Library ,  he  states  that  the 
reasons  for  selecting  Mormons  to  take  over  the  canal 
contracts  were  as  follows: 


• 

„  • 

, 

. . 

, 

■ 

, 

■ 
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1.  They  already  have  representatives  in  the  country 
and  know  the  problem. 

2.  ^hey  have-  had  fifty  years  irrigation  experience. 

3.  They  are  organized  under  far-seeing  leaders  and 
will  complete  what  they  undertake  to  do. 

4.  The  Canadian  Government  regards  them  favorably. 


^he  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church  were  desirous 

that  more  of  their  members  should  settle  in  Alberta 

and  were  anxious  to  co-operate  in  any  large  scale 

irrigation  project.  On  April  26,  18$'8,  the  Church 

entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Alberta  Irrigation 

Company  to  construct  the  desired  canal.  Following 

some  of  the  terms  of  the  contract: 

"That  work  should  begin  not  later  than  September  1st. 

1 8 c  8 ;  that  contractors  should  accept  part  cash  and 
part  land  payment  for  their  labors;"  that  two  such 
blocks  of  land  should  be  located,  ir  the  vicinity  of 
Stirling  and  Magrath;  that  by  December  31st.  l8r  8, 
there  should,  be  at  least  2 50  inhabitants  on  each  of 
these  two  town sites;  and  that  by  December  31st,  l8?3, 
the  contractors  should  have  earned  at  least  7100,000 
in  cash  and  land."  (I) 


On  July  13 j  I8f8,  Card  attended  the  organization 
of  a  canal  company  in  Lethbridge  and  was  el.ect.4d  one 
of  the  provisional  directors  together  with  A.  T.  Galt, 
C,  A,  Magrath  and  rr„  D.  Barclay.  The  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  project  was  to  be  George  G.  Anderson. 


('ll  Jensen  -  Encyclopedic  History  of  the  Church 

(  A  Mormon  Church  record*) 
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"Work  on  the  canal  commenced  near  Kimball  in  September 
of  1898  with  President  .Card  holding  the  plow  for  the 
first  furrow.  The  Church  then  proceeded  to  sub¬ 
contract  the  work  on  the  same  terms  it  was  getting. 
Card  had  immediate  charge  of  the  work  until  1899  when 
the  management  was  transferred  to  ;,T.  D.  Hammond.  In 
order  to  fulfil  their  contract  the  Church  authorities 
called  men  and  their  families  to  work  on  the  canal 
and  also  to  become  settlers  in  one  or  other  of  the 
new  towns.  The  policy  had  the  desired  effect  so  that 
by  April  1899  the.  settlers  had  begun  to  swarm  into 
the  district  by  rail  and  by  covered,  wagon,  trailing 
in  their  stock  with  them.  A  few  of  them  built  homes 
or  started  places  of  business  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  settlers  but  for  the  most  part  the  men  were 
engaged  in  work  along  the  ninety  miles  of  canal. 

By  November  1899  the  headgates  at  Ilagrath  were 
completed  and  also  the  first  section  of  the  canal 
below  th^re  gates.  The  Honorable  Clifford  Sifton, 
Dominion  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  invited 
formally  to  open  the  new  system.  On  the  14th  day 
of  November  a  cavalcade  came  from  Lethbridge  to 
Regrath  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  first  waters 
were  turned  into  the  new  system  in  the  fell  of  IQOO 
and  it  has  been  in  constant  service  ever  since. 


^he  faith  that  J.  J.  Head  had  expressed  in  the 
Mormons  was  fully  justified  in  that  every  clause 
in  the  contract  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  and 
met  on  time.  Not  only  did  the  Saints  construct 
the  canal  but  It  was  their  people  that  populated 
the  country  and  made  irrigation  a  success.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  Mormon  people  for  the  im¬ 
portant  part  they  played  in  turning  the  dry  lands 
of  Southern  Alberta  into  a  productive  farming 
area.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Latter-Day- 
Saints  were  the  real  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
irrigation  in  Alberta. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  year  1899  brought  to  an  end  the  first  phase 
of  the  Mormon  colonization  of  Alberta.  In  that  period 
3  firm  foothold  had  been  established  with  .Cardston  as 
the  centre  around  which  other  settlements  had  been 
started,  at  Aetna,  Mountain  View,  Leavitt,  Magrath, 
■Raymond  and  Stirling.  Although  most  of  this  group  had 
fewer  than'  a  half  dozen  houses  each,  the  framework  was 
complete  for  a  colonizing  project  encompassing  an  area 
extending  about  fifty  miles  north  and  south  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  east  and  west.  This  represents 
approximately  the  part  of  Alberts  that  is  today  under 
Mormon  influence.  The  decade  which  followed  witnessed  a 
tremendous  influx  of  settlers  into  the  area  and  larffe 
numbers  of  Gentiles  flocked  in  to  make  their  homes  in 
the  midst  of  the  Latter-Day-Saints.  It  was  the  fact 
that  the  Mormons  were  well  established,  well  organized 
and  well  directed  that  they  were  able  to  compete  with 
the  Gentiles  and  retain  their  religious  identity. 

The  close  of  this  period  saw  a  marked  decline  in 
the  influence  of  Charles  Ora  Card.  Not  only  was  his 
health  declining  with  the  years  but  the  scope  of  Mormon 
activities  had  increased  to  such  proportions  that  it 
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was  no  longer  possible  for  one  man  to  keep  his  finger 
on  every  detail.  Delegation  of  responsibilities  to 
others  had  developed  new  leaders  in  the  colony  and 
these  men  took  over  the  direction  of  affairs.  Card 
gave  up  active  participation  in  the  economic  affairs 
of  his  mission  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  spirit¬ 
ual  matters  which  he  directed  as  Stake  President. 
T'rithin  six  years  of  the  end  of  this  first  era  Card 
withdrew  entirely  from  the  picture  of  Mormon  develop¬ 
ment  and  retired  to  a  private  life.  T"ith  "Auiit  Zina" 
he  returned  to  his  beloved  Cache  Valley  and  resided  in 
Logan  until  his  death  in  1906. 
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successful. 
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Publishing  Company,  P.  0.  Box  626,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  at  a  price  of  $1,00. 

Weston  was  an  American  army  officer  tempor¬ 
arily  stationed  in  Salt  Lake  City  during  World 
War  II.  Hi 3  civilian  employment  was  that  of  editor 
of  a  Chicago  publishing  firm,  Weston  was  so 


impressed  by  his  contacts  with  Mormons  in  Salt 
Lake  that  after  the  #7 a~  he  returned  to  gather 
material  for  a  book  which  he  published  as  "These 
Amazing  Mormons” •  The  fact  that  he  became  a 
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of  the  Church  in  six  volumes.  It  contains  the 
complete  story  of  Morraonism  but  as  might  be 
expected  it  *s  entirely  f-^om  the  Church  point 
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This  is  a  very  interesting  story  of  the 
American  Mormons  that  contains  little  of  bias. 

T  believe  the  picture  of  the  Mormons  is  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  and  if  anything  comes  short  of 
giving  the  Mormons  their  due  credit.  The  author’s 
account  of  the  flight  from  Nauvoo  to  Salt  Lake 
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